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Biarp of the the Geek. 


On November 30th, 1909, "1909, the House of Lords threw 
out the Budget. On May 8th, 1911, it was invited by 
the author of the destroying amendment to commit 
suicide, and devise its powers and good-will to a suc- 
cessor. Lord Lansdowne did not disguise the character 
of this step, and gave only one reason for it, its inevit- 
ability. The Lords had merely done their duty, but the 
democracy cherished a “not unintelligible suspicion ” 
of a purely hereditary House. He added :— 

“To some I am afraid these proposals will come as 

a rude shock ; by others, I am afraid, they will be deeply 


resented. To some, I am afraid, they will almost present | 
the appearance of a betrayal. But I do hope that many | 


members of your lordships’ House will recognise that, 

in the interests of the stability of our institutions—never 

threatened as they are at this moment, in the interests 

of a proper balance of our Constitution—never before in 

a condition of such unstable equilibrium, some changes 

of the kind we recommend have become inevitable.” 
Lord Lansdowne admitted that if the Bill became 
law, ‘‘ it must prove a death-blow to the House of Lords 
as many of us have known it for so long.’’ His words, 
and the scheme they embodied, fell, by all accounts, on 
a House of Lords as silent as the tomb. 

* * * 

Brierty, the new Lansdowne Second Chamber is 
not to be a House of Lords at all. It will be a hybrid, 
made up of three categories, governed by a schedule of 
capacities. Its numbers will be about 350. The old 
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House will disappear as a Chamber, and come in as an 
Electoral College for less than a third of the new body. 
To this section alone will heredity, plus a certificate of 
public service, constitute a right of entry. Even the 
life-peerage goes. The three main classes of Lords of 
Parliament will only sit for twelve years, a fourth of 
each class retiring triennially. The full make-up of the 
House will be as follows :— 
Hereditary peers, specially qualified, and elected 
on the single transferable vote by the whole 
body of their brothers : 
Non-hereditary members, elected by the House of 
Commons, for fixed areas . 
Nominated by the Crown, on the advice of its 
Ministers, in proportion to the strength of all 
parties in the Commons... - ae : 
Law Lords of Parliament... 16 
Spiritual Peers—2 Archbishops, 5 selected Bishope 7 
Princes of the Blood, variable, now. - ° 3 


346 


* * * 

Lorp LanspowneE made out that on the supposition 
that the House of Lords elected eighty Liberals to twenty 
Tories, this Chamber would yield a Unionist majority of 
eighteen. But this calculation excludes the Bishops and 
the Law Lords, who would be almost solidly Conserva- 
tive, assumes the Liberal representation among the peers 
proper to be at least five stronger than it is likely to be, 
and probably exaggerates the number of Liberals re- 


turnable by the Commons. 
% * * 


On this basis, Lord Morley took the wisest line in 
saying that though Lord Lansdowne’s course was 
“bold ’’ and “‘ frank,’’ and might possibly prove ‘‘ help- 
ful’’ in the future, his scheme could not be taken as a 
“substitute or as an alternative’’ for the Parliament 
Bill, which implied the withdrawal of the Veto from the 
House of Lords, whether reformed or unreformed. From 
a Liberal point of view, the Bill was “ illusory ” and “ in- 
adequate.’’ This, indeed, is clear when we remember 
that Lord Lansdowne reduces the prerogative of creating 
hereditary Peers to a maximum of five a year (excluding 
members of the Cabinet). Moreover, though he suggests 
the Referendum and the Conference as a means of ending 
“ deadlocks ” with the Commons, he does not even add 
this provision to his Bill. So far as the Tory Peers have 
spoken at all, they have shown sullen discontent; 
privately, their tone is said to be one of bitter aversion. 
Liberals scout the suggestion of the “ Times’’ and the 
Unionist press that it can be accepted instead of the 
Parliament Bill, or even with that measure in its present 
form. A smaller group take a less intransigent view of 
its substantive merits. Probably Lord Courtney is its 
only real friend. 

am * * 

Ir looks as if Mr. Balfour having led his party into 
every ditch on the course, will guide them safely into the 
last of all, and leave them there. The meaning of his 
speech at the Albert Hall, delivered to the members of the 
Primrose League on Thursday, was probably expressed 
by Lord Curzon when he said that the party’s attitude 
to the Parliament Bill was one of ‘‘ unchanged and uh- 
changeable hostility.”” Mr, Balfour’s mind seemed to move 
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more obliquely to the same conclusion. His main argu- 
ment was that the Government, while pledging themselves 
to reform of the Lords, and thus accepting the dual Cham- 


ber system, set up Single Chamber Government through | 


the Parliament Bill, and thenseized the chance of rushing 
Home Rule through a half-made Constitution. We 
dealt with this argument months ago. The obvious 
answer to it is that the Parliament Bill sets up not an 
interim Constitution, but a permanent one. It actually 


does what Mr. Balfour pretends that he wishes to see | 


done—z.e., it subordinates the House of Lords to the 
House of Commons. This is what the country de- 
manded, and what the Government has accordingly sup- 
plied. No House of Lords that the Liberals contem- 
plate is to be allowed to reject a House of Commons 
Bill indefinitely. Mr. Balfour ended by insisting on the 
Referendum, and the ‘‘ Times’ thinks that the Opposi- 
tion will demand that it and the Joint Session shall 
figure in the Parliament Bill. If these are the terms, 
the Government will refuse, the Parliament Bill will be 
rejected, and the Lords will be liberalised against their 
will. 
* * ” 


WE deal with the leading features and provisions of 
the Insurance Bill elsewhere, and we have only to praise 
the Chancellor’s method of making his house in Downing 
Street and his room at the House of Commons the seats 
of a free discussion of the Bill with all who are com- 
petent to deal with it, or who are in some representative 
capacity. This is a valuable and most happy experi- 
ment in democracy, as applied to a measure in which 


tl hol ion i i sted. ill | : “ ; Be 
1e whole nation is closely interested. The current still | authority conceded to the Egyptian Ministers will be 


runs strongly in its favor. The Conservative Press re- 
mains well-disposed, and we hear from various centres 
of industry that this reflects the view of the leading em- 
ployers. We devoutly hope that the Bill will go to a 
Grand Committee, not to a Committee of the whole 
House. We want no rhetoric; but a thorough sym- 
posium on facts and details. 


* * * 


More than a week has passed since the French ex- 








pedition, which was to have marched day and night to | 


save the lives of the Europeans in Fez, was due to have 
arrived at its goal. 


yet. It is making bases, waiting for portable bridges, 


It can hardly be said to have started | 


accumulating stores, and, in short, preparing at leisure | 


for the scientific conquest of Morocco. Those be- 
leaguered and isolated Europeans, shut off from the 
world and counting their last hours, do not yet under- 


stand their ré/e. They send out news pretty regularly, and | 


the news, when it comes, is always an optimistic record 
of facile victories. There is now some anxiety in Paris 
lest the expedition should be delayed until the Moors 
have all gone home to cut their harvest, which is now 
nearly ripe. The tribes, we are told, must be taught a 
lesson, but if the delay continues there will be no one on 
the road to slaughter. There have, however, been a few 
skirmishes already, and the tribes are said to be gather- 
ing to resist the invaders. It is hard to see why the 
financiers and the Union des Mines demand blood. The 
expedition will add some further millions to the debt of 
Morocco, which will doubtless be issued, as usual, at a 


price which will allow them in a few days a profit of | 


some hundreds of thousands. Meanwhile, the Berber 


leader has issued a remarkably able and well-reasoned 
protest, explaining that the tribes have risen solely 
against Mulai Hafid’s tyranny, and not against Europe, 
but accusing European finance of causing this tyranny 
and protecting the tyrant. 





Tue second reading of the Conciliation Bill was 
carried on Friday week by the large majority of 167 


| (255 for and 88 against), as compared with a majority 


of 110 for the rather smaller Bill of last year. Ministers 
and ex-Ministers, whether favorable or unfavorable, 
mutually withdrew from the House and left it un- 
fettered. Sir George Kemp was allowed to carry the 
reference of the Bill to a Committee of the whole House, 
and he stated that if it became law the Suffrage Associa- 
tions were willing to wait for the vote until the normal 
end of Parliament. We cannot but think that these 
pacifying pledges and proceedings ought to have their 
effect upon the Government, in whose hands the fate of 
the Bill rests. Its pledges are specific, and it cannot 
now merely decree the measure’s extinction. 


* * * 


Srr Etpon Gorst’s report on Egypt is, in effect, the 
record of a failure which he attempts to disguise by 
some rather querulous criticism of the Egyptians. His 
period of office, which in all probability is now ended, 
has been marked by an inconsequent and incoherent 
policy. It began with conciliation and quasi-Liberalism. 
Sir Eldon made terms with the Khedive and the Court, 
with the result that the Nationalists at once began to 
suspect both their Sovereign and the Consul-General. 
He gave a measure of real power to native Ministers, but 
chose them from an obsequious class. He developed the 
Provincial Councils and, up to a point, the Legislative 
Council and Assembly. But the fatal mistake of the 
Suez Canal Convention ruined all this work. A decided 
reaction has since set in, with imprisonments, deporta- 
tions, and a Press Law. We are now told that the 


withdrawn, and, under the pretext that Egyptians are 
unripe, there will be a full return to the rigors and 
assumptions of the Cromer régime. We are afraid that 
the Egyptians have shown little wisdom. But it is clear 
that Sir Eldon Gorst has given proof neither of tact nor 
of foresight. The blame must be divided. 


* * * 


WE are, on the whole, disposed to agree with Sir 
Eldon Gorst’s verdict on the Coptic agitation, though 
the tone of his comments is quite needlessly offensive. 
The Copts are a minute minority. Yet they fill nearly 
half the posts in the public ministries, and furnished a 
Prime Minister in the person of Boutros Ghali Pasha. 
They have nothing at all to complain of on the score 
of patronage. In the matter of religious education their 
grievance is more substantial, but it is not easy, in remote 
villages, to provide for a minute minority which is often 
a bare 3 per cent. of the population. Their claim that 
Sunday should be recognised officially as a day of rest on 
the same basis as the Moslem Friday is merely pre- 
posterous. The broad fact is that the Copts were naive 
enough to expect special favor when a Christian Power 
settled on the Nile. The average English official does 
not like to be reminded of his spiritual kinship to a 
rather degraded Oriental caste. His preference, where 
his attitude to both elements is in reality one of con- 
tempt, is, on the whole, with the Moslems. He is pro- 
bably rather unnecessarily anxious to show that he does 
not mean to be partial to his fellow-Christians. So far, 
in intangible social matters there is some ground for this 
agitation. But the existence of a grievance at once 
tangible and remediable is not proved. 

* * * 

Tue ‘“ New York World” has once more professed 
to divulge the course of the Anglo-American arbitration 
negotiations. Mr: Knox has proposed, in reply to Mr. 
Bryce, if we may trust this statement, that the Court 
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at The Hague should be altogether eliminated from these 
arrangements. Questions which ordinary diplomacy 
cannot settle shall be referred to a Tribunal composed of 
plenipotentiaries chosen by both sides. Questions which 
they fail to settle shall be referred to the House of 
Commons and to Congress. There is in this document no 
reference to the complication caused by existing allies, 
but each Power shall ask the consent of the other before 
contracting an alliance. There is no means of testing 
the authenticity of this revelation, and if we believed 
in it, we should still confess ourselves unable to under- 
stand it. Whatever may be said for this suggested pro- 
cedure, it is not arbitration. Where the professional 
diplomatists failed in a negotiation, fresh minds might 
succeed, and so far the plan may be a good one. But 
it fails to provide for what is the essence of arbitration— 
the quasi-judicial intervention of a neutral and disin- 
terested personality. It would be idle to speculate on 
the meaning or mechanism of the proposed reference to 
Parliament and Congress. 


* * * 


A POWERFUL body of Liberal members have ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Prime Minister, declaring 
that the composition of the Advisory Committees for the 
appointment of magistrates retains the power of effec- 
tive nomination in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant, 
who is at once a prejudiced and an unfit person, asking 
definitely for a Parliamentary discussion, and calling for 
the placing of this kind of patronage under a Minister 
responsible to the House of Commons. This is a very 
serious step; and we hope that the Lord Chancellor will 
see that it represents the unanimous feeling of the party. 


* * * 


Noruine can with any certainty be affirmed about 
the mysterious negotiations between the Mexican rebels 
and President Diaz except that they have failed. They 
appear to have demanded his resignation on some speci- 
fied date. He replied that he ‘‘ would resign so soon 
as he was convinced that there was no fear of the country 
being plunged into anarchy by this act.’’ This may or 
may not have been an offer made in good faith. The 
fact is that fighting has been resumed. The rebels, after 
two days of hard fighting, have captured the important 
town and railway depot of Juarez. They lost heavily, 
among the dead being the Boer General, Viljoen. But 
large numbers of the loyalist troops are coming over 
to their side. Though it is only of the fighting near 
the frontier that we read in our telegraphic news, it is 
said that Washington learns from official sources that 
only two of the Mexican States are now exempt from 
the revolutionary movement. There are said to have 
been disturbances in Mexico City itself, and the end 
cannot be far off. 


” * * 


We note with grave concern that Colonel 
Morgan, who was retired for what Mr. Acland called 


“undoubted culpability under the Regulations,’’ and | 


was severely censured for his action as Director of Sup- 
plies in the South African War, has been given a new 
post under the War Office. Is it possible that Lord 
Haldane is at once aware of these censures and of the 
part they played in Liberal criticism of the war, and 
thinks that the public service gains by Colonel Morgan’s 
second association with it? 


* * * 


M. Sroryprin has at last faced the Duma, and con- 
descended to explain his coup d’état. No one will 





attribute the delay to cowardice. It is rather a part 
of the studied insolence which he affects towards the 
representative Chamber, whose weakness courts such 
treatment. His defence was in effect a defiance. He 
will, he declares, make it a rule in similar cases to pro- 
claim a defeated Bill by ukase, proroguing Parliament 
for the purpose. He further told the Duma that it had 
no right to interpellate him on such a question. It 
could not constitutionally in any circumstances call in 
question the collective action of the Council of Ministers, 
because the Tsar might have happened to preside over 
it. This appeal to the autocratic principle shows a cer- 
tain skill in the management of the Tsar. For the rest, 
the ‘‘defence’’ amounts to the declaration of a per- 
manent dictatorship. The vote of censure on M. 
Stolypin was carried by 202 to 82 votes. But no one 
need suppose that this will in any way weaken M. 
Stolypin’s position. 


. * * 

THe week has produced three political events of 
minor interest. The first is the passage of the Parliament 
Bill through the Report Stage after a very weak opposi- 
tion. The second is the Barnstaple election, caused by 
the rather unwise appointment of Sir Ernest Soares as 
Assistant Comptroller of the National Debt Office. Sir 
Godfrey Baring—a stranger in the district—was returned 
by a majority of 488 against Sir Ernest Soares’s majority 
of 892 at the last election. The result is not unsatisfac- 
tory, but the Government would be well advised to avoid, 
as a general rule, the transfer of members of the House 
of Commons to the paid Civil Service. Thirdly, the 
West Bromwich petition, after a prolonged and most 
costly wrangle over batches of doubtful or semi-corrupt 
votes, has ended in Lord Lewisham—the present member 
—losing two votes and retaining his seat by a majority of 


two. 
* a. 


Tue Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
is making good progress with the Copyright Bill, and 
there is every likelihood that the measure will become 
law this Session. The opposition to it has been greatly 
diminished by Mr. Buxton’s proposals affecting the 
length of the copyright period. That period still re- 
mains nominally fifty years from the author’s death, but 
the new proposal allows any publisher to issue a work 
during the last twenty years that it remains in copy- 
right, provided he pays a ten per cent. royalty to the 
author’s representatives. In this way the possibility of 
the enlarged term restricting the publication of cheap 
reprints is removed, while all the advantages resulting 
from the substitution of a uniform term for a variable 
one are retained. 

* * * 


A HORRIBLE catastrophe occurred on Tuesday night 
at the Empire Theatre in Edinburgh. Fire broke 
out at the top of the theatre, behind the stage, towards 
the end of the performance, and in a few moments the 
scenery was a mass of flame. Wonderful discipline and 
self-control on the part of the manager, the staff, and 
the audience saved a hideous disaster. The fire-proof 
curtain was lowered, the audience filed quietly out, and 
the orchestra played “ God Save the King,’’ disregarding 
the sheet of fire above their heads. The staff paid a 
heavy penalty for their self-denying courage. Lafayette, 
one of the most brilliant of our popular entertainers, 
was burned to death with his performing animals; and, 
in all, ten lives, including a poor little child, who 
took the part of a Teddy-bear and was suffocated 
in its skin, were lost. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH BILL. 


Tue Liberal policy of social reform has suffered some- 
thing in its appeal to the public imagination because it 
has of necessity come before it piecemeal and in instal- 
ments. We were prepared in its grand lines for the 





gigantic scheme of national insurance which Mr. Lloyd | 
George introduced last week. Something it has lost in | 


the attraction of surprise and novelty which it would 
otherwise have possessed. 
great Budget of 1909, and throughout two years of crisis 
and contest it has been to the combatants who had leisure 
to think of the end not the least of the fruits of victory. 
The history of these years runs forward, in spite of its 
accidents and vicissitudes, with a clear and unfaltering 
purpose. There have been moments in the strife when 
men were tempted to think that the issue was some- 
thing other and something less than in fact it was. It 
was not solely a battle of the estates over the reality of 
representative government, nor a war of classes over 
controversial taxation, nor the historic struggle for 
Irish autonomy. The heroic period began with Old 
Age Pensions, and in that boon was latent all that has 
followed. It is one of the benevolent falsities of poli- 


tics which made pensions then and insurance now a | 


matter of apparent agreement and consent. 
involved the taxation which was to be the chosen ground 
of the constitutional battle. To reach this ideal of a 
secure old age and an industrial population, insured 


It figured in outline in the | 


and that the author of the scheme is himself the type 
and pioneer of its most combatant ranks, the event is a 
tribute at once to his skill and to the rise of a certain 
national purpose of self-preservation. The will to make 
an end of the poverty which depresses and degrades has 
expressed itself in this great scheme. Its effect we all of 
us see so clearly in the mere figures of its proposals for 
sick insurance that we hardly pause to paint them to 
ourselves in words. It means that the worker who 
thought of sickness and want as interchangeable terms 
will know henceforward that skilled attendance and a 
bare subsistence are both assured to him when disease 


interrupts his earnings. It means not merely the allevia- 


| tion of a periodic misery, but also the checking of a pro- 


These boons | 


against the terror of penurious sickness and helpless un- | 
employment, the issue had first to be joined with the | 


possessing classes and carried into their ramparts in the 


hereditary House. There is not in the history of any | 


European people since ‘forty-eight such an epic of | 


struggle and construction. There have been moments 
when the impulse of revolution seemed to dominate. 
The builders had perforce to turn their energies in the 
intervals of their work to the clearing of the ground. 
But to-day the plan of the structure stands bold and 
clear. It was to win the possibility of so vast a scheme 


as this that the incidence of taxation was re-adjusted in | 


an effort which has involved a constitutional upheaval. 


broken chorus of praise with which the Insurance Scheme 


realities of the strife between the older individualism 
and the modern opportunist Socialism, the fact of the 
helplessness of the average worker has made havoc of the 
doctrines and the theories. From the upholders of self- 
help and the opponents of compulsory regulation, there 
has come scarcely a murmur of protest. 


cess which dragged him downwards at each trial into 
debt and homelessness, and the loss of his status as a 
worker. It means the solution of half the problem of 
poor relief, and it means also the promise of an incalcul- 
able gain in national efficiency and health. 

The methods by which these ends are reached are 
probably not those which a theorist would have chosen 
who could have started with a clear field. They are the 
means available for a practical statesman who had 
to devise an immediate remedy. Such a theorist would 
doubtless have preferred to arrange the workers on the 
German plan, in self-governing groups regulated by the 
State. But the necessary adjustment to actual conditions 
has dictated a resort to the friendly societies as the chief 
vehicle for the conduct of the scheme. The same theorist 
might have preferred to finance the scheme entirely by 
direct taxation. Its cost will fall in varying proportions 
on the worker himself, whose weekly standard of living 
it will slightly depress, and on the employer, who will 
pass it on, so far as he is able, to the consumer. The 
sacrifice may be felt at first somewhat sharply by the 
lower grades of labor, and it is only gradually that the 
sense of security which it brings with it, and the gain in 
health and efficiency, will compensate him for his weekly 
loss of pence. The alternative was to have inaugurated 
the scheme on a partial and niggardly scale. It might 
have been restricted solely to voluntary contributors, on 
the original Unionist principle—“ to him that hath shall 
be given.”’ The benefit might have been lessened, or the 
lower grades of labor might have been excluded. The 


| boldness, the universality, of the scheme is, to our think- 
It would be difficult to add anything to the un- | 


ing, its great attraction. If this is purchased at the cost 


| of adjustments and compromises which are not ideal, its 
has been greeted. This acceptance is a tribute to the | 


genius of the inventor, and it is also a measure of the | 
evil which awaited remedy. Year by year, amid the un- | 


A scheme rigid | 


and formidable in its application of compulsion, but | 


elastic and various in the means and the expedients 
which it has turned with consummate tact to its end, 
has been accepted in principle by every party and every 
interest in the State. When we remind ourselves that 
this has happened midway in a hotly contested battle, 


| 


effect, on the other hand, will be felt at once, and felt 
increasingly year by year in the raising of the whole 
It is well that it gives to the 
thrifty and the relatively comfortable workman an addi- 
tional incentive to prudence and good husbandry. It is 
a far greater gain that it brings in adequate measure, 
even to the poorest laborer and the sweated worker, an 
assurance of safety and a chance, in the worst crises of 


national level of comfort. 


their fortunes, of an ultimate restoration. The scheme 
teems with happy inventions and incidental reforms. The 
establishment of sanatoria for consumptives is one of 
these. The improvement in the status and remuneration 
of the doctors is another. But, of these subsidiary gains, 
perhaps the chief lies in the skilful graduation of the 


contributions of the employer. The plan which imposes 
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on him a charge in inverse ratio of the wages which he 
pays must act in large businesses as a check upon the 
employment of cheap labor. When a man hesitates be- 
tween the policy of using inferior sweated labor or of em- 
ploying a better grade of worker at higher pay, the know- 
ledge that he must lose something in a high insurance 
bill for what he gains by depressing wages may act as 
an appreciable stimulus to his industrial conscience. 
The first reception for such a scheme as this turns 
inevitably on its general plan. The approbation has been 
beyond all precedent unanimous. Even the Old Age 
Pensions scheme was hardly greeted with a welcome so 
unmixed. But in a mass of detail, so ingenious and so 
complicated, there is inevitably something to criticise 
and something to amend. The process of criticism is 
likely to be fruitful, for the author of the scheme com- 
bines in a rare degree a synthetic power which can con- 
struct its own edifice with an alertness and receptivity 
that invite the remodelling of details. The final judg- 
ment on the main point, whether the benefits conferred 
are quite in proportion to the charges imposed, must rest 
upon expert actuarial calculations for which the material 
is not before us. There is here an element of conjecture 
which only experience can correct. The critic who 
examines the scheme in the light of the records of the 
Friendly Societies alone will inevitably misconstrue the 
scheme. It includes in the provision for the unregimented 
contributors who remain outside any Friendly Society, 
and are dealt with through the Post Office, an element 
of daring and risk which must defy all exact calculation. 
These will include the men and women of frail constitu- 
tions, advanced or advancing years, or irregular life, for 
whom no voluntary system of insurance could provide. 
The fact that they are included must somewhat depress 
the scale of benefits which go to the healthy and the 
provident. The Friendly Societies will gain in numbers 
and in security. But the monetary benefits must be ad- 
justed on a scale which will provide for these less favor- 
able cases. The aim of the scheme is not primarily to 
benefit those who could take care of themselves. It is 
to make an end of preventible want and to raise the 
national level of health. The gain on both counts will 
come most certainly from the boon which the scheme 
confers on those who must remain outside the societies. 
There is also a large field for discussion in the 
arrangements which the scheme makes for women. It 
is here, we think, despite some inevitable and some 
remediable flaws, that it marks, perhaps, the greatest 
social advance. For the masses of male workers some 
assistance has usually been available through trade 
unionism. But in the boons which it confers on women 
the scheme brings help to those who have in the main 
stood outside the range of concerted mutual aid. Their 
available margin for saving is always less than that of 
men in the same class. Their helplessness as units in 
domestic service or home industries has deprived them, 
and must always deprive them, of the benefits of com- 
bination. Their gain from the scheme will be the 
greater because their need was direr. The scheme neces- 
sarily recognises, both in its charges and its benefits, 
their lower rates of payment. It is based on actual con- 
ditions, and on the whole it dispenses an approximate 








justice. It proceeds inevitably on the assumption that 
the man commonly has dependents whom he must 
somehow maintain even when he is sick, while the woman 
worker often stands by herself. But it will not be easy 
to defend or maintain this inequality when the man and 
the woman make the same contribution and bear equal 
social burdens. Each of them when earning wages that 
do not exceed 1s. 6d. will pay one penny a week, but the 
man will receive 10s., the woman 7s. 6d. in sickness. 
Yet the man may be a bachelor and the woman a widow 
with children. It is the average case that must rule, 
but we must expect such inequalities as these to aggra- 
vate the ferment in the minds of women who are in 
revolt against their whole economic condition. The nor- 
mally healthy young woman who contributes as a worker 
for some eight or ten years before marriage, during a time 
of life when sickness is not frequent, will feel hardly used 
when she loses her insurance on marriage. The arrange- 
ments for domestic servants, who will only benefit by the 
scheme, while they are receiving board and lodging in 
service, by the receipt of free medical attendance, will 
inevitably be a little puzzling to the average good master 
and mistress, who, as things stand, provide medical at- 
tendance and home comforts for their sick servants. On 
the face of things they seem to penalise a good employer, 
and to encourage a harsh mistress to dismiss lightly a ser- 
vant who falls ill. But second considerations will reveal 
the true nature of the provision. It is largely directed to 
the later life of the servant. Each mistress will make a 
contribution to this end, and if the better class of em- 
ployers in this or in some other branch of national in- 
dustry pay a little more, they will realise that they are re- 
placing a system of private pensions in failing health and 
strength by a systematic provision somewhat earlier in 
life’s day. Nor does one at first understand why a mother 
who is a worker and a contributor is to receive only 30s. 
worth of medical attendance while she is disabled by 
child-birth, whereas in the case of other forms of sick- 
ness she would receive both medical attendance and a 
weekly payment in money. Here, again, it is necessary 
to recall the critic to the actual condition of the working 
mother. Maternity rarely counts among friendly societies 
as a form of sickness for which allowance is made; 
the Lloyd George Bill therefore establishes an almost new 
and valuable principle in sick insurance. But women will 
not, we think, be disposed to insist chiefly on the 
doubtful points of the clauses in the Bill which relate to 
them. In its broad conception the provision for 
maternity is one of those reforms which make an epoch. 
It marks the beginning of that endowment of mother- 
hood in which some thinkers see the best hope of 
establishing the economic and personal independence of 
women. If the scheme had contained no provision but 
this, it would have entitled it to rank as the most en- 
lightened and most generous thing which has been done 
for women in our generation. 

If there is less discussion for the moment about the 
provisions for insurance against unemployment, it is not 
because they are intrinsically less important. They 
happen to conform closely to outlines which Ministerial 
speeches have already made familiar. They are frankly 
experimental, and their scope includes only one trade— 
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the building trade—which is grievously scourged both by 
seasonal unemployment and by recurring periods of de- 
pression. The general plan of dividing the cost between 
the worker, the employer, and the State is here more 
nearly ideal than in the case of sickness. The worker 
must be encouraged by a collective conscience to deal 
with the shirker, and the employer must realise that if 
for his own ends he so acts as to keep a reserve of partially 
employed labor, he must pay the price in an enhanced 
insurance. Two details of the scheme strike us as par- 
ticularly admirable. The provision which encourages the 
resort rather to short time than to dismissals when trade 
is slack, by suspending payments to the fund, may cause 
the wise practice of the cotton and coal trades to spread 
to other industries. The abatement to the employer who 
insures a worker for a whole year will make no less 
powerfully for permanence. The scheme shows clearly 
that the problem of the casual worker is under considera- 
tion, and the experience gained from the Labor Ex- 
changes will serve as a basis for extensions of the plan 
which cannot long be delayed. The generous and un- 
expected provision that offers a subsidy to trade unions 
which create funds of their own is certain to be widely 
and promptly used. It will achieve its immediate end 
in making through them arrangements for the great mass 
of organised workers who stand outside the two fortunate 
groups of trades selected for experiment. But there ‘s 
here a danger that a permanent form of insurance may 
grow up to which the employer will not contribute. The 
knowledge that, thanks to their sacrifices and to State 
aid, the men whom he dismisses will not absolutely starve, 
may make him more prone to dismissal than he is at 
present. This voluntary insurance, necessary as it is to 
cope with urgent needs, can only be a temporary make- 
shift. There is work in the detail of these schemes which 
will test the capacity of the Commons as a critical legis- 
lative machine—work which can be performed with 
success only by a Grand Committee. But in their grand 
lines they will emerge unaltered. They fulfil the hopes 
of the progressive parties. They are worth the ardors 
and the labors of the long battle in which they are the 
fruits of victory. 





“THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER.” 


We fancy that when the historian comes to write that 
history of the House of Lords which has now reached 
its last chapter, he will be most puzzled to account, not 
for what that Chamber has done to others, but for what 
it finally did to itself. Eighteen months ago it destroyed 
a Budget, broke up a Government, and dissolved a 
Parliament. In the battle for constitutional power 
which followed, few or no bounds were set to the claims 
of the peers. Their champions, official, semi-official, and 
unofficial, insisted that they had a right, unfettered by 
the check of 1860, to impose taxes as well as to reject 
them. They were equally entitled to call, not only for 
one dissolution, but for many, until they obtained 
the popular verdict they desired. The Prime Minister, 
describing this truly declared that the 
Lords had set themselves up as an ‘‘ insuperable obstacle 
to democratic legislation.’’ 


situation, 


In his turn the democratic 





thinker and worker saw that unless the control of the 
purse was regained, the long battle by which the power of 
the Commons had been built up would have to be fought 
over again. 
longer with a House of Lords dowered with an absolute 
Veto, and with even the shadow of control over finance. 
To-day, where do we stand? The Budget of 1909 is 
law. Its great social consequence, the policy of insur- 
ance, will soon be law too. As for the House of Lords, 
we cannot better illustrate its present plight than by 
recalling the interesting coincidence that 350 peers voted 
for Lord Lansdowne’s anti-Budget resolution, and that— 
possibly by a fortuitous throw-back of Lord Lansdowne’s 
memory—350 peers and no-peers are to constitute the 
membership of that Rump House of Lords which he 
The House of Lords has fallen for 
ever, not, indeed, with the vague and terrifying symbols 
of collapse that Poe portrayed in his vision of the ruin 
of the House of Usher,* but like an old building, eaten 
with the slow wear of the ages, that sinks softly and 
almost inaudibly in the night. One last fault, one error 
of judgment, against the consequences of which its friends 
and foes equally warned it, has brought down the 
polity of a century. Far, indeed, was it from Lord 
Lansdowne’s mind to suggest that this “‘ death-blow ’’ to 
the House of Lords was due to anything it had done to 
any Liberal Bill—least of all to the Budget. Nothing of 
the kind. It was just “la faute de la fatalité’’—the fruit 
of an almost irrational prejudice of the democracy against 
a “ purely hereditary assembly.’’ The coon races down 
the tree before the sportsman has had time to raise his 
rifle to his shoulder. The reaction is over almost before 
it has begun. 

Now whatever may be said as to Lord Lansdowne’s 
Bill, we need hardly point out that in its destruction of 
the historic House of Lords and its evisceration of the 
case for equi-potency, or anything approaching equi- 
potency, with the House of Commons, it leaves nothing 
to be desired. The Bill destroys for ever the political 
dignity of the House of Lords. That House ceases to have 
any independent existence. It becomes purely derivative 
and secondary. Its sole and majestic association with the 
Crown is gone for ever. In future it will be the joint 
creature of the Crown, the Executive, and—worst blow 
of all—of the House of Commons. It will owe more than 
two-thirds of its membership.to the representative House 
and to the Ministers who derive from that House their 
mandate and their executive and administrative authority. 
The life-tenure of its members, the secure passage of 
legislative power from one generation to another, are 
equally forfeit. In future, the aristocratic member of 
the House of Lords will rub shoulders with a mob of 
Mayors and Majors, mere hodmen in the day’s work of 
anation. He and they will enjoy a twelve years’ tenure, 
retiring, like common aldermen, in batches of thirds. 
His own class will not directly furnish so much as a 
third of the whole House. Of the six hundred odd peers, 
Lord Lansdowne permits eligibility for election to less 
than one half, and confines an actual seat on the red 


For that reason he refused to deal any 


would construct. 





* See the concluding words of Poe’s story: ‘‘ My brain reeled 
as I saw the mighty walls rushing asunder; there was a long 
tumultuous shouting sound like the voice of a thousand waters, and 
the deep and dark tarn at my feet closed sullenly and silently over 
the ruins of the ‘ House of Usher.’” 
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benches to a paltry 100. Nor does this dismembered, 
degraded, and polluted body enjoy the strength which 
arises from contact with the people. Lord Lansdowne 
permits no such association. The nearest approach to 
it will come through the hated medium of the House of 
Need we point the moral? It is almost 
superfluous to restrict such a body as the Lansdowne Bill 
brings into being to a suspensory Veto and a mere power 
of consultation with the representative power. No 
suggestion of equality could arise such as might attach to 
old prescription, or to high and hitherto inviolable caste. 
The Lansdowne House of Lords, with its quaint mixture 
of peers and no peers—we cannot call them commoners— 
its cumbrous system of tripartite election, and its deriva- 
tion from powers in the State which are themselves de- 
rived—is nicely calculated so as to lower the pride of the 
old legislating aristocracy and yet to divert power and 
social respect from their successors. It is nothing; Fear 


Commons. 


begat it on Haste. And it represents, in our view, an 
incomparably foolish piece of tactics. Tothe Liberals and 
to the country it justifies the issue of the last two elec- 
tions, and clinches the case for the Parliament Bill. And 
to the Conservative Party it cannot but appear as a piece 
of cynical injustice. The politicals who advised the rejec- 
tion of the Budget have taken pains to secure themselves 
places in the new Second Chamber; the non-politicals 
who meekly took from them their marching orders to the 
scaffold are, as a class, excluded from it. 

But while the Lansdowne Bill is in all these senses 
a revolutionary one, it cannot, as it stands, be called a 
practical political expedient. As a settlement without 
the Parliament Bill, it is, as we have said, unthinkable. 
If we deny the absolute Veto to the Lords, still more do 
we deny it to Lord Lansdowne’s hybrid. In fact, though 
its author seems to present it as an alternative to the 
Parliament Bill, it is not even a competing plan. Thus it 
contains no powers for adjusting the relationship of the 
two Houses in cases of conflict amounting to deadlock. 
Lord Lansdowne talked loosely of Conferences; but 
his Bill does not provide for Conferences, and there is 
no means, under the present Constitution, of setting 
Neither has he devised a “ fair” House of 
Lords, as between the two parties. This end is almost, 
if not quite, unattainable so long as the old Chamber 
is made an electoral college for nearly one-third of the 


them up. 


new. The initial Tory majority of sixty or seventy mem- 
bers which is thus secured must outweigh or equalise 
the work of the other two electorates, save in the rare 
case of a long tenure of power by the Liberals, continu- 
ing over one or more elections. A correspondent of 
the “ Westminster” makes this clear by showing that, 
in 1906 and 1907, even the 220 peers elected by the 
Commons and nominated by the Government would, 
under the system of triennial retirements, have yielded a 
Unionist majority, which must be greatly reinforced by 
Even for 1911, after 
nearly six years of Liberal domination, Lord Lansdowne 
admits that he would create a Unionist majority of 
eighteen. He will not allow that the House of Lords 
may reflect, like the Commons, the varying opinions of 
the country; and this resolve means, in effect, that it 
shall only reflect its Conservative opinions. It is not 
for such a gift as this that Liberals can consent to 


the nominees of the peers. 





barter away the prerogative of the Crown to create 
peers in great political emergencies. Under this Bill 
that prerogative practically disappears. When the 
Parliament Bill passes, and only then, the need for it 
begins to diminish. Then, and then only, shall we get 
the “ subordinate ’’ Second Chamber for which the Prime 
Minister stipulates. Then, and then only, will Lord 
Lansdowne see that he may just as well set to work to 
construct a “ fair ’’ one. 





THE ISOLATION OF ANGLICANISM. 


Amone the causes of the decline of church-going, per- 
haps the most important is the increasing sense of the 
insincerity of the Churches. If insincerity seems a grave 
charge to bring against the distinguished men who re- 
present religion among us, the apologist may fall back 
upon the plea of the Scottish preacher—‘ The Almighty 
is compelled in His official capacity to do many things 
which, personally and as an individual, He would scorn 
to do.’’ The reproach is not universal. The good 
faith of the simple—and they are, no doubt, the 
majority—need not be questioned; it is to the more 
educated clergy that it applies. Officially, it seems, they 
feel themselves bound by some mistaken notion, either 
of principle or policy, to defend positions which, as in- 
dividuals, they believe to be indefensible, and to dis- 
claim positions with which, as individuals, they sym- 
pathise. Hence a general impression of unreality ; the 
intelligence of the nation is ceasing to care what they 
say or do. It is to the Bishop of Hereford’s complete 
want of this duplicity, in the literal sense of the word, 
that his isolation among his colleagues and his influence 
in the country are due. This influence is not confined 
to any one class. A Socialist in the Park was recently 
denouncing bishops. He made one exception. “ Hats 
off for the Bishop of Hereford! ’’ exclaimed a bystander ; 
and every hat went off. The testimony was the more 
remarkable because neither the circumstances nor the 
qualities of the Bishop are such as to bring him into 
public notice, or to attract the crowd. 

The controversy excited by the United Communion 
with which the Bishop proposes to celebrate the Corona- 
tion throws a significant light on the ecclesiastical mind. 
This mind survives after the fashion of fossils in later 
strata, a remnant and record of the past. That Estab- 
lished and Free Churchmen should unite in worship 
seems to the plain man natural and proper. They do 
so in Scotland; why not here? This point of view in- 
fluenced the Lambeth Conference; but it influenced it 
only up to a certain point. ‘‘ Home Reunion is the most 
pressing need of the present day,’’ the Bishops tell us. 
But they say and unsay in the same breath. It must be 
“ conducted on Catholic lines ’’ ; that is, on the basis of 
the acceptance of episcopacy by the non-episcopal 
Churches. So Rome invites Anglicans to reunion—on 
the basis of their acceptance of the Papacy. It is sub- 
mission, not reunion, which in each case is the real aim. 


“Conjugium vocat; hoc pretexit nomine culpam.” 


It would have been better for the Conference to ignore 
the subject than to treat it in this way; Englishmen 
resent disingenuousness and are intolerant of cant. It 
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is on this side that the Bishop of Hereford has saved the 
situation. He has been criticised—it is the only serious 
criticism that has been attempted—for taking indepen- 
dent action. The answer issimple. Had he not done so, 
no action would have been taken at all. The Bishops 
are intimidated by the extremists, and hypnotised by the 
medieval idea. 

The isolation of the English Church is a source 
of weakness not only to herself but to the wider in- 
terests of religion. This isolation is of comparatively 
recent origin, and its causes are political, not theological. 
For more than a hundred years after the Reformation 
her intercourse with the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent was intimate and frequent. Foreigners in 
Presbyterian orders officiated and held preferment in 
England—Saravia and Casaubon are examples; Usher 
professed his willingness to communicate in the Re- 
formed Churches of France and Holland, “ which I do 
love and venerate as true members of the Church 
Universal.” The of English Nonconformist 
Churches, indeed, was not contemplated. The reason 
was that the law did not recognise their existence; 
the question of episcopacy did not arise. Bancroft held 
that “the ordination given by Presbyters must be 
esteemed lawful ; otherwise it might be doubted if there 
were any lawful vocation in most of the Reformed 
Churches ’’—an inadmissible alternative; and the argu- 
ment of so sound an Anglican as Hooker against the 
separatist tendencies of the Puritans was that, “ for the 
ecclesiastical laws of this land, we are led by great reason 
to observe them, and ye by no necessity to impugn 
them ’’—a position which would be flat Erastianism to 
the High Churchmen of to-day. The Commonwealth 
disinclined Englishmen to the more radical forms of Pro- 
testantism ; but it was not till after 1688 that the Tory 
and Jacobite tendencies of the clergy and the insularity 
consequent on the long French wars isolated English re- 
ligion, and made our National Church a theological 
Melchizedek, “ without father, without mother, without 
genealogy ’’—a thing eccentric, in the proper accepta- 
tion of the term. 


case 


No greater misfortune could have occurred to the 
Church of England than that, at the very time when 
revived intercourse with the Continent had begun to 
remedy this, the Oxford movement intervened. The 
theory of the Apostolic Succession, uncertain as a fact, 
profoundly dangerous as a doctrine, came into fashion. 
The Reformation was systematically minimised and dis- 
credited ; the Church, once Protestant, turning her back 
upon her past and upon history, looked more and more 
definitely Romeward. The Lambeth Report contains 
a caution against projects of union which “ deliberately 
leave out the Churches of the Latin Communion.’’ The 
caution shows an ignorance of the Roman position which 
must be described as amazing. It can only have been 
put forward by persons unacquainted with the rudi- 
ments of Catholic theology, unversed in history, past and 
present, and blind to the distinctive psychology of the 
Roman Church. The reply of Leo XIII. to the not 
very dignified attempt to obtain a recognition of Angli- 
can Orders was not such as to encourage further ad- 
vances ; the cut direct is all that Lambeth has to expect 
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from Rome. On the other hand, the changes which 
are taking place in Latin Christianity are unwelcome to 
English High Churchmen ; their affinities are with the 
rational and scientific movement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, not with the reaction of the nineteenth, or the 
thin dilettantism of our own. Meanwhile Convocation 
acts more suo: The Archbishop hedges with less than 
his usual skill; the Lower House declares that the ad- 
mission of Nonconformists to communion will cause 
“ grievous scandal and distress to large numbers of the 
faithful’’; and the “Guardian” discusses the grave 
question whether the clergy shall or shall not wear 
moustaches. Do we wonder that our churches are 
emptying ? 

It is improbable that the example set by the Bishop 
of Hereford will be followed. The caution of the 
Bishops goes beyond that of Gamaliel; and for the 
moment the weaker brethren have the upper hand. But 
if it encourages the somewhat depressed Liberal Church- 
men, against whom the tide of official Anglicanism sets 
so strongly; if it helps to develop a less exotic type of 
piety than that which flourishes in the forcing-houses of 
medievalism ; if it tends to restore that harmony of 
religion and good sense which was found possible in the 
days of Thirlwall and Tait, of Stanley and Jowett, it 
will not have been in vain. The National Church is 
too valuable an asset to be handed over to the Official 
Receiver. 








NATIONAL INSURANCE AND PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 


A MEASURE which provides not merely sick pay but 
‘“‘for the prevention and cure of sickness,’’ cannot but 
be welcomed by those engaged in the practice of pre- 
ventive medicine. Wisely administered and properly 
safeguarded, the scheme outlined by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer promises to do as much for personal 
hygiene and preventive medicine as the Public Health 
Acts have for sanitation. 

Detailed criticism would be out of place until further 
time and opportunity have been afforded for studying the 
text of the Bill. Meanwhile, the following points seem 
specially worthy of attention. The principle of working 
with and through existing and future Friendly or Mutual 
Insurance Societies is eminently satisfactory, provided 
the cordial co-operation of ‘‘ approved ”’ societies can be 
secured for preventive work. Self-reliance and capacity 
for self-government will be developed by the avoidance 
of unnecessary bureaucratic control, and the risk of sub- 
sidising the unfit at the expense of the fit can to a large 
extent be eliminated. For not only will obviously “ bad 
lives’’ form a class by themselves, for which special 
provision has been made, but competition between the 
various Insurance Societies will lead to further classi- 
fication of the insured. Thus, workers in unhealthy 
trades will probably form special societies, towards which 
additional payments may be demanded from employers 
if the amount of sick pay is found to be substantially 
above the average. Other societies, on the other hand, 
may be expected to offer special advantages in accordance 
with the mode of life, sobriety, and expectation of sick- 
ness of other grades of workers. 

For this there appears to be actuarial authority, as 
the Chancellor’s covering memorandum states that there 
is a calculated surplus of 10 per cent., and the benefits at 
present offered by certain societies, which cater for 
selected lives, are in excess of those scheduled in the Bill. 

In any case, it is undesirable that the demands 
made on any common fund by different sections of 
workers should be too unequal; otherwise there would 
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, | 
be an undoubted temptation for the unscrupulous to “‘ go | 


on the club,”’ and get what they would feel to be “ their 
share’’ of benefits. Collective responsibility for the 
health of the insured will be brought home to the com- 
munity by the national contribution to the insurance 
fund, and especially by a methodical investigation of the 
amount of sick pay claimed by various classes of workers. 

The “ County Health Committees ’’ (cannot some 
less confusing title be discovered ?) will be entrusted with 
very considerable powers, and will bid fair to rival in 
importance the existing ‘“Sanitary’’ or “ Public 
Health ’’ Committees of County Councils. This being 
so, it is to be regretted that these new bodies are not 
Committees of County Councils with constitutions 
analogous to those of Education Committees. Even if 
it is admitted that the Public Health Acts are ignored 
in many small urban and rural districts, this does not 
generally apply in administrative counties and county 
boroughs, and there is therefore no need to make the 
“County Health Committee” an independent body in 


order that it may stimulate Public Health administration. 


Experienced administrators are well aware that co-ordina- 
tion and combination in public health work are suffi- 
ciently difficult to obtain when two Committees of the 
same Council are concerned ; but these are impracticable 
in the case of separate bodies such as County Councils 
and Boards of Guardians. Moreover, co-operation in 
the provision and administration of sanatoria and other 
“ medical benefits’? would be obtained far more easily 
from the Councils of counties or boroughs by Statutory 
Committees of the same bodies than at the suggestion of 
an alien “ Health Committee.’ The provision that 
Sanatorium patients are to be selected by the “ Health 
Committee ’’ is a further reason for the suggested change. 
The body that administers the Sanatorium must have a 
controlling voice in the admission of patients. Experi- 
ence shows that this is essential in all institutions. 

Improvement of environment and the enforce- 
ment of the Public Health Acts are far more 
likely to be secured by reference in the first instance to 
the County Council or the Council of the County 
Borough prior to appeal to the Local Government 
Board. If necessary, the insured might be further pro- 
tected by calling the attention of friendly societies to the 
powers which four inhabitants already possess of de- 
manding an inquiry into housing conditions. A still 
more efficacious plan is provided by the proposed tabu- 
lation of sickness incidence for the insured in each 
sanitary district, and subsequent local inquiry where 
the total amount of sickness or that due to 
special diseases is unduly large. This will serve as a 
useful check both on local sanitary conditions and on 
medical treatment and certification. The wise disposal 
of funds would also be further safeguarded if a special 
national subvention were granted for efficiency of ad- 
ministration. 

In any case, the County Medical Officer of Health 
should be a statutory officer of the “County Health 
Committee.” In nearly every case he also holds the 
post of school medical officer, and his medical inspection 
records of physically defective children will in the future 
be valuable in dealing with the invalid lives which will 
form a considerable proportion of the Post Office group 
of contributors. Furthermore, his expert knowledge of 
preventive medicine and his administrative experience 
are essential to a Committee charged with the considera- 
tion of “the needs of the county and borough with 
regard to the question of public health.’’ The Bill 
provides that the Medical Officer of Health may attend 
the meetings of the “ Health Committee ” if requested. 
This would place him in an invidious position if he had 
to give advice that was likely to be unpopular with his 
Council who might, moreover, forbid him to act in this 
capacity. 

The provision made for “ Sanatoria’’ is excellent. 
The extension of the term “Sanatorium’’ so as to include 
clinics and, if approved by the Local Government Board, 
institutions for the treatment of other diseases is 
specially satisfactory. This will allow of the ultimate 
provision of specialised treatment of various kinds, and 
suggests a solution of the problem of the school clinic. 
In any case, it is to be hoped that schemes both for 








capital and annual expenditure on institutional treat- 
ment will be subject to control by the Central Health 
Authority. 

MaLincGERING.—Doubtless the division of the insured 
into local groups of manageable size will be fairly effective 
in small towns and rural districts. In London and 
other large centres public opinion is hardly operative, 
and other checks must be devised so that sick benefit 
may not be frittered away in respect to trifling ailments ; 
otherwise substantial help in times of serious illness may 
be undesirably diminished. Subject to appeal to the 
County Health Committees, friendly societies should 
have power to expel unworthy members, who would then 
be relegated to the Post Office group. It must also be 
remembered that friendly society machinery has not 
hitherto checked the rise in the average number of days 
of sickness. Encouragement should, therefore, be given 
to societies to frame disciplinary rules and self-denying 
ordinances, under which claims for trivial indispositions 
are surrendered in return for more efficient help in case 
of grave illness. 

The problem of medical attendance will afford 
grounds for much discussion between the Friendly 
Societies and the medical profession. Ultimately the 
insured must recognise their obvious interest in the 
maintenance of health, and insist on the adoption of 
adequate measures for the prevention and cure of disease. 
This cannot be done unless the medical service is made 
sufficiently attractive from the financial point of view 
to secure men and women of the ability necessary for 
the practice of scientific medicine. How soon that goal 
will be reached it is impossible to say. To the writer, 
it is obvious that the County Health Committees are 
likely to organise a more efficient service than will result 
from the selection of local medical officers by individual 
Friendly Societies. It is, therefore, satisfactory to find 
that Friendly Societies can relegate their medical work 
to County Committees. This will promote the efficiency 
of medical attendance on the insured, and, if the County 
Health Committees are statutory Committees of the 
County Councils, enable full use to be made of the 
medical staff already employed by those bodies. It 
should also be noted that if the funds of the ‘‘ Health 
Committee ’’ are insufficient to provide ‘‘ medical bene- 
fits,’’ the additional cost may be shared by the Treasury 
and County or County Borough funds. This is another 
reason for combining the medical treatment of the in- 
sured with the existing medical work of the County and 
Borough Councils, especially in respect to the specialised 
treatment of school children and responsibility for mid- 
wifery emergencies. 

The provision in respect to accidents for which an 
employer is liable, is another interesting feature of the 
Bill. No benefit can be claimed from the National In- 
surance fund unless the amount due as compensation for 
accident is less than the sickness benefit. The Health 
Committee, or Friendly Society, concerned is also given 
power to recover accident compensation from employers, 
and must approve of any arrangement whereby em- 
ployers or Insurance Corporations compound for compen- 
sation. Injured workmen will, therefore, be protected 
against the temptation to compound for an inadequate 
lump sum, and employers will have the advantage of 
having the workman’s claim considered by an indepen- 
dent member of a public medical service. 

The Maternity benefit is another excellent feature in 
the scheme. The fee paid to the midwife and that due to 
any doctor attending in case of emergency might both 
be covered by the suggested grant if the County Health 
Committee were to organise this branch of work. 

Lastly, it must be borne in mind that much of the 
scheme must, in the nature of things, be somewhat ten- 
tative in character. It-is, therefore, most desirable that 
(subject to the approval of the central authority) many 
administrative details should be left to local autonomy. 
If this be done, and if the ideal of prevention which 
stands in the forefront of the Bill be steadily kept in 
view, we can confidently look forward to the most bene- 
ficent results from this great piece of constructive 
legislation. 


H. Merepira Ricwarps, M.D. 
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Hite and Wetters. 


VICE VERSA. 


“The male is, as it were, a mere afterthought of Nature—a varia- 
tion of the original female sex.’’—Fortnightly Review. 


Miss Trotrer, in moving the second reading of 
the Men’s Enfranchisement Bill, said that she based her 
case, in the first place, on the broad grounds of reason 
and justice. Once the cry of votes for men was raised, 
it could neither be ignored nor overcome by the mere 
reassertion of the natural right of women to sway the 
fortunes of the State, to the exclusion of the other sex. 
In the next place, she invited them, in the interests of 
mankind, to extend to men the refining and sobering in- 
fluences of political thought and action. Men would be 
found not incapable of playing a part—it might be a 
modest part—in the field of government. Already, as 
voters for the parish council, they had displayed an un- 
doubted sense of what was becoming in the sphere of 
local government. In the course of the last generation 
their standard of civilisation had appreciably risen. 
They drank less and fought less, and statistics showed 
that the brutal and ignoble pastimes which formerly 
occupied the leisure of all classes of men were steadily 
declining. She asked them to show their sense of the 
efforts which the other sex were making to lead decent 
human lives by extending to them this small and care- 
fully safeguarded instalment of British citizenship. 

Lapy Lorimer said that she would be the first to 
oppose any step that would lead towards a reversion to 
barbarism, but men had long been admitted to oppor- 
tunities of enjoying all, or nearly all, the best influences 
of civilisation, and it was acknowledged that they had 
thus acquired a higher ethical and social standard. She 
was convinced that the time was ripe for a moderate and 
cautious measure of enfranchisement. 

Tue Hon. Mrs. Brown, in moving that the Bill be 
read that day three months, said the hon. member had 
overlooked one vital point. Did men as a class want 
the vote? Did even a majority of them desire a 
vote? She absolutely denied it. The number of 
men who had signed petitions against the Bill largely 
exceeded those who had petitioned in its support. The 
best and wisest men deeply deplored and bitterly re- 
sented the agitation carried on in their name. They 
valued too much their positions as husbands, fathers, 
and breadwinners to desire a change, and, above all, a 
change which threatened to subvert the ancient 
sanctities of our domestic and social life. Nature after 
all had given women the leadership which they exer- 
cised. That House had never failed to redress the 
grievances of men when brought to their notice, and 
she challenged hon. members to cite a single case of 
economic or political hardship on which men had 
appealed to them in vain. It was useless to invoke ldgic 
in such a case, and, as to justice, she was unable to see 
how justice was promoted by forcing the vote upon a 
profoundly unwilling class. Democracy, as she under- 
stood it, was best served by confining political power 
with those who were at once willing and competent to 
exercise it, or, in other words, by resisting any and 
every encroachment on our existing franchise system. 

Lavy Lasce.ies said she objected to the Bill be- 
cause it sought to obliterate nature’s line of demarca- 
tion. Man was not necessarily inferior because of his 
marked political incapacity. He had his own aptitudes, 
and his muscular superiority and power of specialisation 
within certain well-defined limits were admitted. But 
was there a woman amongst them, with any experience 
of the other sex, who was prepared to argue that because 
men were useful as breadwinners, capable in commerce, 
and sturdy in physique, they were therefore fitted to 
play a responsible part in public life? To women it 
had been given to rule over the home and over that dear 
motherland which was the home of the nation. They 
held their position in virtue of their intimate knowledge 
of human needs and their instinct for management and 
statecraft, and they had held it unchallenged up to the 
present because they had exercised their power with a 
single eye to the good of the race. How could they 
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hope for peace amongst the families of mankind if once 
they imported the discordant standards, the material 
motives, and the clumsy and tactless methods of men 
into the region of high politics? They were without any 
knowledge of the character and conduct of men that 
could enable them to forecast the result. No one could 
have the faintest notion what this Bill would lead to. 
She besought the House to stay its hand and to keep 
intact the majestic fabric which generations of devoted 
Englishwomen had built up. 

Mrs. Coxwoop, while agreeing in the main with the 
moving speech to which they had just listened, felt 
constrained to put in a plea for bachelors and widowers 
of position, whose situation as employers of domestic ser- 
vants with votes was not without its painful aspects. 
The case of husbands was different, and she was content 
to leave that class to be represented by the votes of their 
wives, who were perfectly competent to express, so far 
as they called for expression, the opinions, convictions, 
and aspirations of husbands. 

Tue CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, speaking as an 
economist, and as the national housekeeper, declared her- 
self immovably opposed to any step in the direction of the 
Bill. As wage-earners men were incapable of constructing 
or administering the simplest household budget. They 
knew nothing of the woman’s great art of making both 
ends meet, or of wise, fruitful, and thrifty expenditure. 
How, then, could they be trusted with a vote involving 
the raising and expenditure of millions? The economy 
of the home and of the nation should be in the same 
hands, and she was convinced that the enfranchisement 
of men would lead to the adoption of tariffs and other 
expedients for illicit gains and bogus economies. 

Mrs. Barton said that the great obstacle to the 
admission of men to the franchise had been the wide- 
spread fear that politics would thereby be debased and 
brutalised, that physical force would be glorified, and 
that a vulgar self-assertion and pugnacity would begin 
to color our diplomatic relations. She asked the House 
to consider, however, that the Bill would enfranchise 
only a million men. She had been privileged to know 
men in diverse ranks of society who might fairly claim 
to share the burden of government with women, and she 
thought that in the Committee stage they might secure 
some kind of franchise which would, if she might so 
express it, enable them to skim the élite from the mass. 
If she thought that men would by such a step be en- 
couraged to aspire to occupy seats in that House and 
positions of Ministerial power, she would vote against 
the second reading, but she credited them with the 
possession of a certain amount of common sense. 

Tue Prime MinisTER, in asking the House to come 
to a decision, said that some of the more potent cate- 
gories of conviction lay outside the sphere of argument, 
and she held that this was one of them. She asked 
them not to be swayed by sentiment, logic, or reason, 
but to review the problem submitted to them in the dry 
light of experience. The truth was that the qualities 
and functions, which fitted men for the discharge of the 
duties Providence had marked out for them, disqualified 
them absolutely and for all time from participating in 
the government of the State. With some irrelevant ex- 
ceptions, men had never been entrusted with political 
power, and their incapacity for it was thus a matter of 
daily and universal experience. Whether they had regard 
to man’s infirmity of purpose, to his ceaseless pursuit of 
sport and pleasure, his material standards, his ineradi- 
cable bias towards physical violence, his indifference to 
the spiritual and moral aspects of life, or his depen- 
dence on woman, they found that nature had marked 
him out not to govern, but to be governed. The most 
truly manly men recognised the limitations of sex, and 
looked to women to protect them against a movement 
which outraged nature and threatened to destroy the 
equilibrium of the State. 





SOME OBSTACLES TO CHURCH-GOING. 


Examininc the answers for and against the churches, for 
and against those who do not go to church, as the corres- 
pondence in our columns has disclosed them, we find our- 
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selves in a vicious circle. The question is not summed 
up, as most of our correspondents have summed it, by 
saying that the churches are not good enough for the 
people, or that the people are not good enough for the 
churches. There is the fact that public sentiment would 
not be what it is if it had not been alienated from the 
Church, and the Church would not be what it is if it 
included the moral forces which are at present repelled 
from it. And when we speak of the Church, we are not 
thinking of any special community or sect, but of that 
which represented in one way or another all the churches 
when the adults of to-day were children ; whether it were 
that close sect which made Mr. Edmund Gosse’s strong- 
willed and in many ways lovable father into an intolerant 
tyrant, as has been so powerfully set forth in “ Father 
and Son’’; or whether it were that lax and snobbish 
branch of the Anglican Church which failed to capture 
a youthful genius of our times—which stood only for 
“a class prejudice,’’ as he has told us, “ a conviction that 
Roman Catholics are socially inferior persons, who will 
go to hell when they die, and leave heaven in the exclu- 
sive possession of ladies and gentlemen.” Or if we 
would add the testimony of a different type of mind, of 
one who has a vigorous belief in the immortality of the 
soul and the spiritual perfectibility of man, we may turn 
to Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s recent book. If, he says, we 
accept “a Power that is supposed to have created the 
stars and the tiger,’’ how can we reconcile this with ‘‘ the 
sentimental, almost erotic character of many Christian 
hymns: 

‘ Jesu, lover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fiy.’ ’ 

Gladstone, we may add, shared Mr. Dickinson's dis- 
like of this hymn. Or, to add testimony of yet another 
kind, we may allude to a lady of our acquaintance who 
declared that she desired the solace of a religion but 
knew of no church which did not offend either her con- 
science or her taste. 

The evidence of those who have been estranged from 
the churches is most pertinent to the inquiry. We find 
that Mr. Gosse was driven from them in his youth by 
their sectarian narrowness and unwillingness to face the 
conclusions of science; Mr. Shaw by the flippancy of the 
Irish Church, its class prejudice, and its false respecta- 
bility ; Mr. Lowes Dickinson, among other reasons, be- 
cause at a time when men are learning to adapt the pro- 
cesses of Nature to their ends, when it becomes them to 
“ dwell less and less upon their weaknesses, and more and 
more upon their strength,” the orthodox Christians 
assert that we are “miserable sinners,’’ that “there 
is no health in us,’’ when they “ought to be too busy 
demonstrating in fact the contrary.”” Members of the 
general public in one way and another have become 
accustomed to regard religion with an uneasy constraint ; 
there are things which must not be said in the presence 
of a priest, though they are harmless; there is a pas- 
torality about the minister which implies a flock and a 
coterie; and Englishmen seldom mention the name of 
God without an appearance of apology or secret shame. 

This is not the occasion to argue the question 
whether the history of the Christian Church has not been 
the history of the perversions of Christianity. A dis- 
tinguished Chinese author has recently indicted the 
alleged un-Christian methods of our missionaries in 
China; Dr. Halil Halid, a Turk, has pointed out that 
it is in the Christian countries that the Christian virtues 
of humility and disdain of wealth are least in evidence. 
What concerns us now is the feeling in formally Christian 
countries that in spite of Christianity the Christian 
Churches have not taught that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is on earth; they have not taught toleration and love; 
they have urged us to ignore the present world in the 
interests of the next; and because their own followers 
have refused to do anything of the kind they have 
isolated religion from practical life. We readily agree 
that many Churches, seeking to adapt themselves to 
modern needs, have organised social clubs, carried on 
political crusades, and rendered useful service in “ rescue 
work’; but even so they have rather tended to dis- 
tinguish between themselves in their spiritual capacity 





and themselves in their secular capacity. Masses of 
people do not seem to find in the religious services of the 
Churches a note that sufficiently touches their most prac- 
tical needs or their most spiritual ideals. The most 
successful popular appeal has been made by those 
organisations which have endeavored to add to the zest 
of life by exciting music, tuneful hymns, and buoyant 
rhetoric. 

There is another reason why current conceptions of 
religion fail to interest some of the best strains of 
citizenship in our midst. It is only in our unprecedented 
age of incessant change, continuous revolution, and swift 
innovation that we have become accustomed to the idea 
that the social order can and must be altered, that 
men must take things into their own hands. 
Fatalism is not for a people who see that things 
are accomplished by the human will; such people 
are naturally impatient with those who entreat 
the Deity to do for them what they can very well 
do for themselves. The last of the great fatalists in 
English literature is Mr. Thomas Hardy. He was moved 
by the downfall of the old settled civilisation and the 
purposeless, vexing changes which swept like a hurricane 
on a nation now suddenly made conscious of its evil lot. 
He was aware of the “ modern vice of unrest ’’ at a time 
when the human will had not yet set itself to direct and 
organised change. Thus it was that he could not fail to 
say the last word about Fatalism, and, in so doing, to 
reduce it to absurdity. ‘The First Cause,’’ as Sue 
Fawley perceived it, ‘“‘ worked automatically like a som- 
nambulist, and not reflectively like a sage ’’ ; she blamed 
“things in general, because they are so horrid and 
cruel! ”’ 

Whatever one’s theological views may be, no one 
to-day tolerates in the drama of life any god-of-the- 
machine. In Greece, art and religion went hand-in-hand, 
and this was possible because gods were like men and 
manifested themselves through Nature, not in a sphere 
outside Nature. No civilisation prior to our own ex- 
perienced so rapid an evolution as Athens in the fifth 
century, B.c.; but when that century was over, it was 
still possible for a philosopher to draw robust symbolical 
illustrations from the old mythology. The Modernists 
to-day are only applying a law of history when they say 
that religion must evolve with the evolution of human 
culture. In the first thirteen centuries, the Christian 
Church did in practice change and adapt itself to civilisa- 
tion. As long as the world was conservative, a conserva- 
tive church could keep pace with it. The first cataclysm 
came at the time when civilisation was again rapidly 
changing, and Christianity only emerged torn and divided 
by the Reformation. But the world is being altered now 
far more rapidly than at the time of the Renaissance. 
We do not believe that it turns from the Churches be- 
cause it is tired of the spiritual life, or of other- 
worldliness, but because, just as it demands of literature 
and art that they should appeal to the modern mind and 
heart, so it can be content with nothing less from re- 
ligion. And it is just because the Churches have been 
too conservative, because they tend to tradition, for- 
mule, conventions, and manners which, retained beyond 
their time, assume the garb of unreality, that they are 
abandoned or slighted by the people, until new prophets 
arise to present universal truths in a new and practical 
form; to endeavor to preach religion as the man of 
letters endeavors to preach beauty or truth; in a word, 
to express and organise the spiritual aspiration of their 
time through their own infectious vitality, probing in- 
tellects, and commanding emotions and beliefs. 





THE FATAL SMILE. 


“Cats has nine lives,” said the celebrated Board-school 
essayist—“ cats has nine lives, which is seldom required 
in this country, because of Christianity.” But even in 
this Christian country a cat has been killed, and by other 
means than care. It was a Cheshire cat, and she died 
of her own smile. She faded like an unsubstantial 
vision. Only the smile remained. 
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The fate of how many a British politician is here 
seen in emblem! A man is a live member of Parlia- 
ment, solid, worthy of respect, endowed with apparent 
common-sense, and capable of speech. After an infinity 
of effort, canvassing, travelling, speaking, answering 
questions, meeting objections, subscribing to local insti- 
tutions, and evolving his own political views, he has at 
last climbed to a certain position on the political tree, 
and sits at ease. He is regarded with favor ; his name is 
mentioned by prophets. Then, by some perversity of 
nature, such as overcame the Cheshire cat, he begins to 
smile. Immediately he is seen to dwindle. Day by day 
he dwindles more as the smile continues. He shrivels 
like a creature not fed on Nestlé’s milk. He becomes 
transparent, a ghost of himself. He fades like an un- 
substantial vision. At last only the smile remains, and 
there is no more man. It is said that ridicule will kill 
anything, but far more fatal than outside ridicule is a 
politician’s own jest. It will blast a career as surely as 
independence, and, like virtue, a political wit will be 
praised and frozen out. 

Some, it is true, have remained visible and corporeal 
even behind a smile, and we shall be reminded of Mr. 
Birrell. He, certainly, has succeeded, but at what cost, 
owing to the handicap of his wit, we cannot estimate. 
He was further hampered by literary gifts, almost an 
equal hindrance to one who would win confidence. If, 
in addition, he had written poetry, nothing could have 
saved him, and that he should have reached his present 
position at all, when the barriers of wit and style stood 
in his way, argues a rare power of character and persist- 
ence. Dizzy fought his way against even greater 
barriers, for his wit was more incisive and his books more 
numerous ; but allowance was made for him as an alien, 
and though he won position, he never won confidence. 
Against a few such examples of success, how many we 
could name whose laughter has debarred them from great 
influence and office! Think of Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; 
think of Mr. Labouchere; think of the whole Irish 
Party! They are precluded from political rewards by a 
self-denying ordinance, but there was no need for an 
ordinance. Their wit would have precluded them. 

Look at it from the other side, and see the cause 
of Parnell’s unique power among the Irish themselves. 
He never made a joke. It would be hard to set a limit 
to the influence of Mr. Gladstone’s mind and character, 
but if he had made more than one joke in, let us say, 
five years, his unequalled hold upon the people would 
have been shaken. There is a statesman now in high 
office among us whose solemn tones can with equal 
authority quell the opposition of his own party and 
confirm the admiration of the Opposition. Seldom has 
the triumph of personality been more conspicuous; 
perhaps never has a statesman’s position been less dis- 
puted by either side of the House. And all because, in 
public life, he never smiled himself, nor caused a smile. 
It appears that in our public men we demand a 
solemnity, or at least a gravity, seldom broken. At 
the moment, two men of wit, both with a long future 
before them, have risen high in what is called the 
political firmament. If they have the least concern for 
personal success, we would earnestly remind them of the 
King who never smiled again. He was a very powerful 
ruler. 

The vogue of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s exhibition 
reminds us of one of his earlier cartoons, in “ The Poets’ 
Corner.’’ Mrs. Humphry Ward, still an innocent little 
Anti-Suffragist, in short crimson flounces, is shown look- 
ing up with pitying regret at Matthew Arnold, and 
asking, ‘““Why, Uncle Matthew, oh, why, will you not 
be always wholly serious?’’ It is the attitude of the 
British public to all their frivolous instructors. It was 
pre-eminently their attitude, for example, to Matthew 
Arnold himself. Here was a rather stern moralist after 
their own heart, a man who recognised conduct as two- 
thirds or more of life, who sympathised with their 
religious perplexities, and, though he was a poet and 
wrote a fine style, was not heating or dangerous to 
domesticity, as other poets were. But why, oh why, 
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could he not be always wholly serious? Why should he | 
laugh at the Englishman as “a young man from the | 





country,’’ who talks to the nursemaid after she has 
upset the perambulator ? 

**On he goes; the perambulator lies a wreck, the child 
screams, the nursemaid wrings her hands, the old gentleman 
storms, the policeman gesticulates, the crowd thickens; still, 
that astonishing young man talks on, serenely unconscious that 
he is not at the centre of the situation.” 

Why should we thus be mocked when our intentions 
are so excellent? Or why should a rather stern moralist 
jest about our public meetings and congresses, that do 
so much for the cause of morality, and form, in fact, the 
main variety and excitement of our public and private 
life? “ One can call up the whole scene,’’ he said :— 

““A great room in one of our dismal provincizl towns; 
dusty air and jaded afternoon daylight; benches full of men 
with bald heads and women in spectacles; an orator lifting up 
his face from a manuscript written within and without to 
declaim these lines of Wordsworth; and in the soul of any poor 
child of nature who may have wandered in thither, an unutter- 
able sense of lamentation, and mourning, and woe!’ 

What has the child of nature to do with it? Why 
should our humble efforts after information and improve- 
ment thus be ridiculed? Matthew Arnold had many 
points in his favor; he was English, he belonged to the 
middle-class which he condemned; he possessed a re- 
ligious and moralising mind. But not only was he a 
poet and a master of literary style—qualities in them- 
selves enough to wreck a reputation for seriousness; he 
also smiled, and that smile was fatal. Had he entered 
public life, he would have been nowhere. It is doubtful 
if any Prime Minister could have made him even an 
Under-Secretary to the Admiralty. He would have 
faded like an unsubstantial vision. Only his smile 
would have remained. 

It is the same to-day. Like the youthful Mrs. 
Humphry Ward of the cartoon, the English people still 
regretfully ask their teachers why they cannot be always 
wholly serious. There are many obvious instances, but 
let us take the man who in literature and social thought 
is certainly among the most conspicuous products of our 
disunited kingdom. If, in order to ensure the most 
stable government possible for the Coronation year, the 
King suddenly strained his prerogative so far as to call 
on the Fabian Society to form a Ministry, and if they 
selected Mr. Bernard Shaw as Prime Minister, we know 
what the country would think. At once all the 
old taunts and detractions would resound again. In 
every club, in every leading article, we should hear the 
words, ‘‘ buffoon,’’ ‘‘ mountebank,’’ “‘ political jester,”’ 
‘irresponsible Jittérateur,’’ ‘‘ slave of paradox.’’ No 
matter how salutary might be his policy, or how rigidly 
respectable his proposals; though he should prove him- 
self a statesman far-sighted, resolute, and serious beyond 
the record of the past, nothing could win for him public 
trust. The reputation, not of his opinions, but of his 
wit, would drag him to ruin. Always disinclined to 
revolution, the country would solemnly revolt at last. 
““Govern us as you like,’’ it would say, ‘‘ but we will 
not be governed by a smile, whether from Cheshire or 
Kilkenny! ’’ 

It is strange, for we are essentially a humorous 
people. We have a passion for comedies, farces, comic 
songs, and comic papers. Even a public speaker finds 
that there is no way to the heart of an English audience 
like laughter, and the jest need not be supreme. Think 
of the jests that circle round a countryside—the candi- 
date’s jest, the parson’s jest, or the bishop’s! How 
people love them, the distinction of the man heighten- 
ing their splendor, so that the Dean has no need to 
make so pungent a joke as the Canon in order to raise 
a laugh. In a sermon the veriest smudge of a smile is 
shyly welcomed, to be fondly recalled at the subsequent 
family meal. And yet— and yet there is danger in it 
all. Let even an Archbishop jest, and his influence 
begins imperceptibly to disintegrate. He is felt to have 
left the higher plane of thought and sanctity, and neither 
his wisdom nor his holiness will be reverenced with the 
same unquestioning awe. In the Church, as in politics, 
we like our leaders to be always wholly serious. 

It is the more strange because nearly all the most 
serious and influential of British and European thinkers 
have been wits or humorists. Rabelais, Shakespeare, 
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Cervantes, Moliére, Swift, Voltaire, Carlyle, not to go | 
back to Aristophanes and Plato—what a succession of 
profoundly serious people, all possessed by the comic or 
humorous spirit! It was a necessary part of themselves, | 
and lost them none of their influence, but secured it 
rather. For the moment, of supreme European minds, 
we can only think of Dante and Milton whose sense of 
laughter was small. But then we are confronted by the 
Hebrew prophets, whose influence upon our country’s 
temperament has been far greater than all other mental 
influences put together, and when we remember the un- | 
smiling intensity of their seriousness, we may perhaps 
approach the reason for our distrust of wit. Full of 
varied charm and interest, the collected books of the 
Bible contain hardly any trace of wit or cause for 
laughter from beginning to end. May it not be that 
the reverence with which the Bible has been regarded | 
for so many centuries has established a certain standard | 
in our political as well as our religious life? Not only | 


do we expect our Archbishops to speak as nearly as | 
possible like St. Peter and St. Paul, but we hope our 
legislators will act up to Moses or to David at their best. 
Certain phases of our national life are thus seen through a 
semi-religious atmosphere, and in them the man of wit is 
regarded with suspicion, though he may secretly be 
welcomed, just as everyone is tempted to laugh in 
church. To many men now in maturity, an occasional 
missionary meeting was the only entertainment of their 
youth. It is no wonder they demand seriousness, and 
are startled by wit into distrust. Perhaps that kind 
of training is the reason why so much that is queer and 
antiquated survives against all reason—legal phrases, 
wigs, the Grill, the Lord Mayor’s coach, or statues like 
the Duke of Devonshire’s. That is why no one laughed 
while the House of Commons discussed banana boxes for 
cradles, and inflammable flannelette for babies’ under- 
clothing; and no one laughed while Lord Lansdowne | 
lamented to the House of Lords the collapse of the 
hereditary principle. And that, we suppose, is why a 
British audience will listen wearily to a politician | 
spouting platitudes like a municipal fountain, and will 
shout with applause at the faintest ripple of wit, but | 
in their hearts they think more lightly of him for not 
being always wholly serious. 





ANTIQUES AT THE ZOO. 


On the shore of a concrete pond, between a ragged 
aucuba and some lilac bushes, lies panting on its fat 
side one of the most precious of recent additions to the 
Zoo. It is in shape like a well-blown dirigible balloon, 
and the tremors of its heart and lungs under the mobile | 
skin seem to show that its contents are scarcely more 
solid than gas. Really, a marvellous wrapping of | 
blubber obliterates its bony anatomy, and passes in one 
large flow from chest to nose, so that not the least sign of | 
neck is visible. On the fore flippers the five finger-nails | 
of the mammal are seen, but the hinder legs have so | 
nearly become a fish’s tail that it is hopeless to try and 
trace the digits. The sea lion and the seal are much the 
same—in fact, the former’s finger-nails are entirely gone, 
yet this strange creature of the seal tribe has something 
about it so convincingly archaic that people coming from | 
all the other wonders of the Zoo become incapable of 
criticism, as though it were one of Max’s caricatures. 
The sea elephant, or elephant seal, is so nearly | 
extinct that, if we should lose this one, we should | 
scarcely expect to see another at the Zoo. Should this 
baby of less than six feet long grow into a full-sized bull 
of thirty feet, with the great inflatable nose-ornament 
of his tribe, and a roar that can be heard for miles, he 
would not only be unique in thiergartens, but through- 
out the wild world. Already we despair of finding 
such a specimen to shoot and skin. Mr. Walter Roths- 
child is supposed to have secured the last dozen or so 
nearly full-grown specimens, of which he presented two 
to the British Museum. They, and this baby at the Zoo, 
came from Southern seas, and are apparently of a 
different species from that of the Pacific Coast, which is 
practically extinct. We like to think that in the | 
glacier-guarded fastness of Heard Island these mighty | 


animals may yet exist a little longer; but never again 
can they be butchered by thousands, as in the days when 
their helplessness was first pitted against. man’s cupidity. 

A stone’s throw away is the American bison, also a 
scarce representative of a lately multitudinous race. He 
is mountain-shaped, and the winter felt hangs on the 
summer hide like moss on black marble. A splendid 


image now of passive resistance, he is capable also of a 


fury of attack that was once irresistible. Triumphantly 
equal to every environment but man, the millions of 
buffalo melted before him like summer snow. Like most 
cattle they breed in captivity, and could again make the 
American plains black with herds. Yet they are, as wild 
animals and on their own merits, and the Yellowstone 
Park herd notwithstanding, as extinct as the sabre- 
toothed tiger. The other cattle, except a few remote 
species like the musk-ox, are as truly extinct through 
domestication as though they had been broken up and 
their clay made into new forms. We cannot keep them 
as they were if we would, and the vaunted wild British 
breed is no more really so than the last fancy in Dexters. 

The day of the great beasts has gone. The monsters 
that have blubber, or ivory, or marketable skins we kill, 
others we harness to our chariots of peace or war, farm 
for meat or milk, shave for clothing, even keep arti- 
ficially alive for the mere pleasure of killing. There is 
no degree in which mere monstrosity or fierceness can 
save an animal from man. Those qualities merely make 
them easy to find, and to find is inevitably to conquer. 
It has been thought that the day of the big things passed 
of their own incapacity before man came. Yet there 
were few prehistoric animals more huge and, perhaps, 
none more robust, than those that man is now engaged in 
extinguishing. We need no more than mention the 
rorqual, measuring ninety feet and weighing as many 
tons; the African elephant, quite as large as the forest 
bed mammoth; the white rhinoceros; the gorilla; the 
giraffe. They have specialised in size, and they have 
lost to pigmy, soft-skinned man. 

Here in the Zoo we have one animal of the ancient 
order of the ungulates that has escaped extinction or 
existence on suffrance by not having followed its order 
in the race for dreadnoughts. The Cape hyrax strikes 
most people as a mere rat of slightly exaggerated size, 
but, as any visitor may note, it has instead of claws a 
little hoof on each toe. We may say that the hyrax 
might have become, and was presented with the oppor- 
tunity of becoming, a monster horse or an elephant, but 
chose what has turned out the better part of going small. 
Its name has given us that of the eocene fossil Ayra- 
cotherium, the four-toed ancestor of the horse. 

The hyrax was saddled with an ancestral blunder 
not altogether removable by the expedient of going small. 
It would have done better if it could have retained the 
digging claws of the rabbit or the prehensile hand of 
the squirrel. Perhaps, once the advantage of the hand 
had been given up, the best policy, for millions of years 
to come at any rate, was to become great. The best 
barter of the hand was made by the birds, who got in 
exchange for it a wing. Better for them all if they had 
kept their wings, and if the Zoo had the ambition to be 


| well provided with disappearing types it had better in- 


vest largely in apterous birds. We might have pre- 


| served the great auk had we known of its importance 


some eighty years ago, while the quaint dodo of the 
seventeenth century seems just the sort of bird to have 
bred in captivity, and thus to have continued its line to 
the present day. They would still have been for all 
real purposes extinct, and the romance that hangs round 
them would have disappeared. A longer existence has 
been won by the strong legs of the ostrich, though per- 
haps when the balance of loss and credit is struck, it 
owes most to the fact that it bears feathers that can be 
frizzed into ornaments for ladies’ hats. The white egret 
and the bird of paradise are curious examples of the dis- 
advantage of having wings when you are beautiful, for 
they cannot be farmed as the ostrich is. Possibly 
destruction is better than slavery. The Royal Zoological 
Society may before long have extra reason to congratu- 
late itself on its possession of some specimens of the little 
egret and of a fine collection of birds of paradise. 
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The penguins are not extinct, though if man wanted 
them he could soon get them all, even from the poles. 
For many years without a king penguin, the Zoo has 
now a beauty. The greatest surprise to those who know 
it for a bird is to touch its “ plumage.” It is composed 
not so much of feathers as of the reptilian scales which 
the ancestors of the birds undoubtedly wore. The bird 
has got nearly back to that convenient aquatic form after 
having gone no doubt a considerable way towards the 
airy plumes of the egret and the great flight feathers of 
the condor. Except that all things are possible in evolu- 
tion, wé should say that a bird that would make so 
striking a success of an apterous aquatic life would have 
to begin while its feathers were quite rudimentary. 
The flippers are no more wing-like than the flippers of 
the sea-lion in the same pond, and might have come as 
directly from the paw of a lizard as the sea-lion’s from 
the paw of a mammal. The penguin has got good fins 
in exchange for its wings, but nothing for its feet. It is 
better off than the ostrich, which got nothing for its 
wings and much for its perching legs. Megalomania is 
destroying the ostrich, the emu, the cassowary, and the 
kiwi, just as it has destroyed the moa. That other 
wingless New Zealand bird, the weka rail, is too small 
to be threatened with immediate extinction, yet it 
deserves to rank among the antiquities of the Zoo. 

Australia’s animals are all antiques. The mar- 
supial tide has ebbed from America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, leaving scarcely any relics but fossils. We have 
never had in the Zoo the egg-laying platypus or the 
common and easily got echidna, but apart from those, | 
this archaic fauna is well represented. The sight of | 
many kangaroos has made that form lose its strangeness, | 
and perhaps there is no animal anywhere that is out- 
wardly so typical of the obsolete as the partly fantastic 
and partly terrible Tasmanian wolf. It is like the | 
fabled werewolf come to life, with the added incongruity 
of the stripes that belong to one of the kings of beasts. 
Its lantern jaws have overleaped cruelty and fallen into 
the grotesque. Its swiftness, sometimes faintly seen in 
the confines of its cage, is the swiftness of the ghost, and 
its hollow suppressed howl the moan of a damned soul. 
We have three Tasmanian wolves, and one does us the 
kindness of stretching his lank limbs in the yard out- 
side his house on most sunny days. In Tasmania they 
are hastening towards the day when their wolves, as 
well as those fat, impossible-looking villains, the devils, 
shall be no more. 














Short Studies. 





AN OMITTED PASSAGE IN THE “ PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS.” 


In the year 1678 appeared a second edition of the first 
part of the Pilgrim’s Progress. It was considerably 
enlarged. One of the additions seems to have been almost 
immediately struck out, for only a single copy has been 
found which contains it. It is not good for much, but 
perhaps it is worth reprinting. In the House Beautiful, 
Christian, it will be remembered, was shown far off in 
the South the Delectable Mountains, from which the Gate 
of the Celestial City might be descried, and he was told 
that the Shepherds on the Mountains would instruct him 
further. Discretion, Piety, Charity, and Prudence 
walked with him down the hill, “ gave him a loaf of 
bread, a bottle of wine, and a cluster of raisins; and he 
went on his way.’’ He had gone a mile into the Valley 
of Humiliation, when he met with the adventure 
described in the omitted passage which follows. It took 
place just before the encounter with Apollyon. 

At the first milestone Christian noticed that the 
road swerved a trifle to the right, and that a man, or 
what he took to be a man, sat on the ground with 
his back to the stone. He was a strange creature, 
for his face looked as if it was of wood; his eyes | 
were holes; his nose was a wedge, and his mouth a | 
wide crack. He leaned forward over a sheet of paper or | 








parchment, which he seemed to be studying earnestly. 
He did not at first take notice when Christian came up 
to him, but presently he cried out, “ Whither away? ”’ 

It was with difficulty that Christian made out what 
he said, for his voice was wondrously rasping, like the 
grating of a chained wheel going down hill; but after a 
little time Christian replied that he was bound to the 
Celestial City. 

“But that is not the straight road. It lies 
over there,’”’ pointing with his finger to the south-east. 

“TI was told at the House Beautiful to look out for 
the Delectable Mountains, where I should be shown what 
remained of the way to the City.” 

“For that matter, you can’t see them here. But 
the House Beautiful is a foolish place, and foolish people 
dwell in it. They make much of their ‘ rarities,’ as they 
call them, but they have not a map or compass amongst 
them, and they set up for instructing pilgrims! It would 
be much better if they would teach the pilgrims the use 
of these infallible guides than to delude them with 
Gideon’s Pitchers, Trumpets, and Lamp; and David’s 
Sling and Stone. Come here and sit by my side, and I 
will show you how to reach the Celestial City.” 

So Christian sat beside him, and he spread out his 
map and pointed out the City on it. Then he took his 
compass and placed it on the map. “ Observe,”’ said he, 
“the City is south-east from the point where we now 
are. The road on which you were going turns to the 
right. It is not marked here. Now, it is plain that the 
short and straight way to the City is shown by the com- 
pass, and that it lies along the path in front of you. If 


| you care for them, I will sell you at a cheap rate a map 


and compass like my own, and will go a little way with 
you.”’ 
’ Then was Christian evilly persuaded, and bought 
the map and compass, and they set out. The path grew 
narrower, and presently they came to a thicket crammed 
with big bushes, on which grew hook-shaped thorns, two 
inches long, hard and sharp. There was also an under- 
growth of tough, twisted briars. ‘‘ We must get through 
this,’ he said, looking at his compass; and he strove 
onwards, pushing aside the thorny branches with his 
hands, and kicking at the briars with his feet. As he 
struggled with one of the branches, he became entangled 
with a briar, and a thorn fixed itself in him. It might 
have been alive, for, as he tried to free himself, it 
dragged the clothes from his body and then tore a deep 
gash in his side. Christian could see right into him, 
and was amazed to find there was no heart in the hole; 
but, in place of a heart, there were cogged wheels of 
brass which revolved with a clicking noise at a great rate. 
Christian was frightened almost out of his wits, and ran 
back till he was beyond the milestone. Then he met 
Discretion, Piety, Charity, Prudence, the four maidens 
who had accompanied him down hill. 

“ We determined,” said they, “ to follow thee for a 
space, inasmuch as many pilgrims have been led astray 
a little further on.” Then Christian told them what had 


happened. 
“We know him well,” said they. ‘ His name is 
Jannes. It is he who withstood Moses when he set up 


the image of the fiery serpent to heal the people who 
were bitten. He said it was superstitious nonsense, 
and that they should rely on his ointments. His 
doctrine is that men should live by well-grounded 
generals. Everybody knows that a map and com- 
pass are the proper means whereby to find our way 
in this world, and, of course, therefore they are the 
proper means whereby to reach Heaven. Why did you 
not keep the Delectable Mountains in sight? Why did 
you go astray from the road which plainly led to them? ”’ 

“T could not see them,”’ said Christian. 

“It was only a cloud, begotten of the valley, and if 
you had waited it would have vanished in a few 
minutes. However, we will give thee a nearer mark, and 
when you get to it there will be no danger that any cloud 
or fog will shut out the mountains from you. Come alittle 
further.’’ Christian went with them, and they pointed 
out to him a stone pillar a long way off on the top of a 
hill. There was something on it which he could not 
quite make out. Then the maidens lent him their glass, 
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and he saw that it was an image or statue of the Lord 
Jesus. He stood upright, and his arm was stretched out 
as it was in the picture at the house of the Interpreter 
of the raising of Lazarus. Christian, when he looked at 
that picture, did not wonder that the dead Lazarus 
obeyed our Lord. 

“ The road,’’ said Charity, “ leads straight to that 
hill. You will have many dangers to encounter before 
you have climbed to the top of it, but, when you have 
passed through the valleys of Humiliation and of the 
Shadow of Death, it will be just beyond you, and then 
in a few minutes you will plainly behold the Delectable 
Mountains. Although your trials may be terrible, you 
will be victorious, for you are in the right way. You 
will be in the right way even when you are in the Valley 
of the Shadow. It is the right way which is of conse- 
quence. If you were to encounter these perils in the 
wrong way, which Jannes persuaded you to enter, they 
would overwhelm you.’’ 

Christian and Charity had a little further talk 
about Jannes before they parted. ‘‘ His compass,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ is not correct, and he does not understand 
that of necessity a compass does not point due north. 
Furthermore, there is iron in these parts which attracts 
the needle, so that it cannot be trusted. Our Lord 
hath ordained that pilgrims should always guide them- 
selves by marks along the road, and this road they must 
not forsake.”’ 

Then Christian remembered another picture at the 
Interpreter’s house of a man toiling in a barren, rocky 
desert towards a Cross a long way ahead of him. The 
desert stretched far beyond the Cross, but he walked 
unhesitatingly onwards and towards it. 

Marx RUTHERFORD. 





Che Drama. 


THE PREACHER PLAYWRIGHTS. 

{ ‘The Master of Mrs. Chilvers.” By Jerome K. Jerome. 
Produced at the Royalty Theatre. ] 

[ “ Three Plays by Brieux,’’ with a preface by Bernard Shaw. 
Translated into English by St, John Hankin, Mrs. Bernard Shaw, 
and John Pollock. Fifield.] 

Ir the lover of problem plays likes to see his problem 
pleasantly, slightly, undogmatically treated, he will do 
well to attend the representation of Mr. Jerome’s comedy 
at the Royalty Theatre. There, if he has an interest in 
women’s suffrage, he will be entertained with visions of 
most of the parties to the struggle who secure his affec- 
tion or his hate. There is the man-hating woman- 
suffragist, and her antidote, the flirtatious suffragist ; 
the managing, politically-minded suffragist; the ideal- 
ising suffragist, who idealises a little too much for the 
cause, for she begins with her husband ; and the suffra- 
gist who thinks that the vote must come sweetly and 
amicably by a calm spiritual arrangement between the 
sexes. All these types we know, or think we know, and 
Mr. Jerome’s cleverness and wit can give them a certain 
plausibility of appearance and movement. This 
is “ common form ’’ to the competent playwright ; but it 
is only the beginning of his work. Woman suffrage is in- 
teresting as drama just so far as it is fastened on to the 
whole scheme and drive of modern society. Now the con- 
nection which Mr. Jerome establishes is a very slight, 
almost an unreal, connection. It is this. Mrs. 
Chilvers is a suffragist. Mr. Chilvers is a prig, 
ranging from blamelessness to the most extreme 
point of esthetic offence. He is also Under-Secretary 
for the Home Department. Both start as friends 
of the women’s movement; are led on, by an 
absurd accident, to become rival candidates in an East 
End election; and end their dollish rivalry on the dis- 
covery that Mrs. Chilvers will soon be a mother. Yes, 


yes; we know that the great claim of maternity con- | 


ditions women’s work in public life. It is an obvious 
bar; and doubtless the obvious things are also the most 
important. But this is a trivial example of the 
handicap. It suggests something fortuitous and slight 





in the way of an obstacle to a woman’s Parliament; 
nothing either moving or highly pertinent in a debate 
on the feminine vote. The play faintly amuses, but it 
does not bite. 

Now, the slightness, the timidity, of our current 
dramatic treatment of social questions are explained as 
soon as we realise that this is the only method permitted. 
A great French writer has lately taken up this same 
question of “ women’s rights,” and, tacking it to the 
entire sex relationship, has treated it with utterly un- 
sparing fidelity to the facts as he sees or divines them. 
Neither the French nor the English censorship would per- 
mit the performance of these plays. The British theatre- 
going and critical public can now judge for themselves 
what they are like in their English dress, and can add 
Mr. Shaw’s merciless description of their. purpose and 
content, and his powerful defence of their moral truth. 
The defence as against the Censor is irrefutable. Let 
me illustrate the point. I remember, as a boy, the sensa- 
tion to which the production of ‘ Pink Dominoes” gave 
rise. ‘‘ Pink Dominoes,” in its hypocritical Anglicised 
version, was the story of the midnight “lark” of three 
presumably faithless husbands. Since that epoch-making 
event, the great joke of casual adultery has had almost as 
wide a vogue on the British as on the French stage. 
Plentiful, over-running merriment has since been sup- 
plied in behalf of the innumerable by-products of the ever- 
lasting theme, supported by a tremendous output of what 
Mr. Pip’s friend, the Viscount, called “ leg-pieces.’’ Few 
dramatists of these schools have thought it necessary to 
suggest that there was anything but fun in irregular ties 
between the sexes, and anything worse than fits of 
boredom and mutual high-spirited freaks of treachery 
in the regular ones. If they did, the Censor has 
promptly pulled them up, and taught them that the only 
laughter allowed on the British stage was that of fools; 
the only seriousness that of Mr. Podsnap or Mr. Peck- 
sniff. A free-spoken, wicked stage the non-playgoing 
public thought it. A flippantly sly, shallow, concealing, 
deluding stage the serious playgoer knew it to be. 

Then came the much-disputed reign of the thinker- 
dramatists. These men knew life, their knowledge dis- 
abled them, as men and as artists, from accepting the 
romantic presentation of it, and they were pene 
trated with scientific revelations and theories on 
heredity, disease, marriage, and the mutual rights of 
men and women under the existing laws of their relation- 
ship. They were born preachers; but to whom should 
they preach? The Church had her own ministers. 
She had also lost the habit of plain dealing with her 
flocks, and had for the most part let the sinners go their 
own way, and reserved her administrations for the 
comparatively righteous. So the new preaching brother- 
hood turned to the theatre, which first cast them out 
as all old institutions cast out all pioneers. But, as the 
modern world is self-critical and uneasy about its soul, 
they have begun to find a hearing. 

Let us admit that they are a gloomy crew. Mr. Shaw 
is their most light-hearted member, for he is Irish, and 
can hardly resist a jest at his own or his friends’ ex- 
pense. But he and the rest of the neo-Puritans are 
honest, and they do not treat vice as, for example, the 
author of “Célimare le Bien-Aimé”’ treats it. 
Alcoholism is not a joke to them ; nor that other scourge 
which, with its attendant devils, waits on the home- 
comer from such “ larks’’ as those which the heroes of 
“Pink Dominoes” supposed themselves to have en- 
joyed. And the professional healers being now 
able to speak with some authority on these matters, 
the thinker-dramatists see with some compunction 
generations of young men flitting, moth-like, from the 
theatres to the streets of great cities, and, may-be, catch- 
ing from both the flame that lights them the way to 
death. 

How, therefore, does the account stand between men 
like Brieux and the dramatic Censor? Very ill for the 
Censor. For while there is not a word in the most 
dreadful of these three plays—‘ Les Avariés ’’—which 
does not show the primrose path to be strewn with the 
deepest and bitterest of cactus-thorns; there is hardly a 
jest or a piece of stage-setting and environment in dozens 
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of licensed plays that one could mention which does not 
help to re-strew the flowers over the thorns. And there 
is nothing in the other two—“ Les Trois Filles de M. 
Dupont ’’ and “ Maternité,’’ in its two versions—which 
does not apply the same searching, moralising treatment 
to marriage. Here two problems have arisen. On the 
one hand, the Church has almost won her victory over 
the Malthusians. She has brought the modern State to 
the point of dreading the childless marriage. But, on 
the other hand, she has left the State to think out for 
itself the question of the unmarried mother. She has 
made marriage a sacrament, and left it there, as if the 
question of human rights did not rage almost as fiercely 
within that hortus inclusus as outside it. Therefore it 
is that the inquiring spirits knock at the door, and ask 
the supporters of our well-devised institutions who 
among them can best answer the somewhat disconcerting 
questions they have to put. 

Therefore, I shall not trouble my readers with many 
remarks about the technique of these censored plays, 
or their subjects, or their more marked appositeness to 
some phases of French life than to our own, beyond 
saying that I should not like to take the responsibility 
of advising fathers and mothers and fairly intelligent 
sons and daughters to eschew them, and Mr. Shaw’s 
preface, and to take in their stead a liberal course of 
the modern theatre. The plays are not at all brilliant in 
the technical sense. They lack atmosphere to an extent 
which makes “ Les Avariés’’ seem a mere pamphlet in 
comparison with “ Ghosts,’? where atmosphere broods 
over every darkening page up to the moment when the 
play sets in illimitable night. Brieux sacrifices every- 
thing to the lesson, and some of his stage effects, like 
the abusive nurse, or the chorus of women crying shame 
on the men, are roughly melodramatic rather than 
closely developed out of the play of character and in- 
cident. What does this matter? Who cares for art when 
it poisons life? The essential question is the redemption 
of the theatre from the heartless mal-treatment of life, 
which, by conspiracy with the State censor, turns it into 
an engine of immorality or shallow false-morality. Towards 
this end the Brieux plays are a long step forward. No 
thinking person can help reading them, or can be other- 
wise than extremely unhappy as he reads them. And I 
should wonder if it so happened that “ Les Avariés ’’ (or 
‘““Damaged Goods’’ in the English version) were ap- 
pointed to be read in the churches next Sunday—as 
Mr. Shaw tells us that a pastor of Geneva allowed 
M. Brieux to read it—whether the terrors of the law 
might not be brandished over some guilty or foolish heads, 
to the saving of a few stray sheep of the House of Israel. 


H. W. M. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE FUTURE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—May I, as one who is still in the thick of it all, 
congratulate Dr. MacIlwaine on the interesting and timely 
communication he has addressed to Tue Nation from his 
retirement? It is time, indeed, that an intelligent com- 
munity entrusted to a scientific profession the duty of keeping 
it well, in place of the present method of tinkering with its 
established illnesses. 

A great opportunity presents itself in connection with 
the National Insurance Bill. To secure the benefit of 
attendance in sickness, each insured person should be re- 
quired to submit himself to periodic medical inspection by 
the medical attendant who contracts with the Friendly 
Society, or County Health Committee, to provide the 
necessary treatment. The additional charge upon the 
insurance fund entailed by this inspection should be met by 
the lower rate at which it would be possible for the medical 
attendant to contract for treatment ; the detection of diseased 
conditions in an incipient stage should greatly lessen the 





total amount of medical treatment required; a great 
impetus would be given to the investigation of the primary 
causes of disease—the foundations of the great reform in 
medicine which Dr. MacIlwaine is preaching would be laid. 

Even we who are working at the Hospitals might begin 
to be touched with the new spirit, and might come to 
recognise that ‘‘ the whole science of medicine is founded 
on the elucidation of cause.”’ 

The health age would be dawning. The nation would 
indeed be insuring itself against sickness.—Yours, Xc., 


A Hospitat PHysIcian. 
May 10th, 1911. 


GARIBALDI’S ENGLISHMEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Perhaps all of your readers do not know that a 
bust of Colonel Peard (Garibaldi’s Englishman) has recently 
been placed amongst the busts of the other heroes of the 
first regiment on the Janiculum. It stands below the statue 
of Garibaldi, almost one hundred yards nearer to the 
Vatican, and is so placed as to look towards his ancient 
teacher, as he sits in glory in his Argentine saddle.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. B. CunnincGHAME ,GRAHAM. 

Ardoch, Cardross, N.B., 

May 9th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—As a former member of the British Garibaldian 
Legion, I am much obliged to you for your courtesy in 
sending me a copy of THE Nation of the 6th inst., containing 
a glowing article on the emancipation of Italy, and the part 
played therein by the Legion. I think, perhaps, the writer 
exaggerated a little on the latter head. The actual service we 
were able to render was very slight. When we arrived in 
Naples the serious fighting was practically over, and, during 
the greater part of our stay in the country, we were engaged 
in the exciting pastime of ‘‘ eating our heads off ’’ in barracks 
at Salerno, until the authorities could decide what to do 
with us; for we were really a kind of fifth wheel to the 
coach, and I believe the problem of our disposal was rather 
a troublesome one. 

But, as the article says, although our service was brief, 
it has probably remained for most of us ‘‘ the central memory 
of our lives.’”” In my own case, certainly, it has done so; 
and not merely on account of its military associations— 
perhaps, indeed, comparatively slightly on their account. 
But, looking back over the dim memories of the years which 
have since elapsed, I still feel that it is something, once in 
my life, to have sailed over the glorious blue waters of the 
Mediterranean ; to have looked up into the equally glorious 
blue vault which covers Italy ; to have seen the traditional 
loveliness of the Bay of Naples, the luminous cloud floating 
over the summit of Vesuvius, and the rugged crests of the 
Apennines in the distance covered with snow ; to have bathed 
in midwinter from the beach at Salerno, where the great 
Hildebrand sleeps his last sleep (although in those days I 
knew nothing of him); to have plucked ripe oranges from 
the trees at Caserta, and green figs from the hedges at 
Cagliari. All these, and many other reminiscences, crowd 
on me as I write, and recall the one exceptional episode of 
an otherwise uneventful career of seventy-one years. 

But, while I still cherish these memories, you will pro- 
bably not be surprised to hear that I now take a somewhat 
different view of the political events which, at that time, 
attracted me and others to Italy. I have read the article in 
Tue Nation with great interest, but regret that it should 
have been thought necessary to quote Garibaldi’s opinion of 
the Cavourists. Great and noble as were many of the 
qualities which the General possessed, he was inclined, not 
only on this, but on other subjects, to be intolerant towards 
those who differed from him, and he appears never to have 
forgiven Cavour for the surrender of Nice, or to have com- 
prehended the difficulties which rendered it unavoidable. 

I enclose a copy of the ‘‘ Positivist Review ’’ for last 
October, containing an article in which I dealt with Cavour’s 
services to Italy, and, incidentally, with the general question 
of the long struggle for Italian unity. If you can find time 
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to read it, you will see why I no longer regard these questions 
in quite the same light as I did in 1860.—Yours, &c., 
Henry ELLs. 
5, Grand Parade Mansions, Highgate, N., 
May 9th; 1911. 


THE FALL OF REAL WAGES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I rejoice that my article on wages has interested 
your readers. 

That Mr. Arthur Chamberlain is right in attributing 
some measure of the increased cost of living to the ‘‘ hoarding 
up’”’ of supplies by capital combinations and avowed or 
secret agreements cannot, I think, be disputed. In the 
preface to the latest edition of ‘‘ Riches and Poverty,”’ I 
recently pointed out that efficiency in combination had 
reached a point at which capital could control alike the price 
of products and the price of labor. Whether we buy steel 
rails, a bottle of lime-juice, a razor, a patent medicine, or a 
roll of wall-paper, we buy in a monopoly market. Never- 
theless, the prices of articles not yet under monopoly control 
have also risen; e.g., wheat, timber, cheese; and we must 
not lose sight of great and basic factors in giving weight to 
the monopoly factor which operates in many trades. That 
world supply has not responded to world demand in the 
domain of food and materials is a fact of which the world at 
large has cause to take serious heed. The world has been 
playing wanton with its resources, as though forests and 
mines and virgin soils were inexhaustible. The scientific 
conservation of our not very big world will be forced upon 
mankind, but only after bitter experience of the consequences 
of waste. 

I think that Mr. 8. G. Hobson is not without warrant 
in his criticism of British trade unionism, and I have received 
a private letter from a thoughtful trade unionist, thanking 
me for my article, which in other terms expresses Mr. 
Hlobson’s view. The young men are not interested in trade 
unions ; the societies lack the renewal of inspiration which 
comes with the constant addition of new and youthful blood. 
It is mournful that where British societies gain 10,000 new 
members, German trade unions gain 100,000. It is remark- 
able and significant what small enthusiasm for trade-union 
grievances is manifested by an average popular audience— 
the majority of the workmen present are not interested, and 
trade-union subjects fall flat. 

The letter signed with the nom de guerre ‘‘ Cobden Club”’ 
is altogether unworthy of the subject. Its author charges me 
with “‘ selecting ’’ wage figures ; as a matter of fact, I used 
the wage statistics of the Board of Trade, from Cd. 4,954. 
He sneers at my statement that wages in Germany have 
risen ; the fact is that in the last decade money wages in 
Germany have risen about 20 per cent. He falsely accuses 
me of advocating a ‘‘ general strike.’’ He appears to think 
that that comparative trifle, a ‘‘ free breakfast table,’’ is a 
sufficient substitute for a rising wage-rate. It is a pity that 
he cannot bring himself to treat a serious subject seriously.— 
Yours, &c., L. G. Cu1ozza Money. 

House of Commons, May 9th. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I thank Mr. Arthur Chamberlain for pressing on 
the official Liberals, and also-on the Editor of Tort Natron— 
for both alike seem to need it—the urgency of building 
further fiscal legislation on the foundation of the valuation 
provided by the Budget of 1909, and relieving buildings and 
improvements, labor and capital, urban and rural, of rates 
and taxes, by rating and taxing instead the values of site or 
soil due to Nature, civilisation, and the community—which 
Mr. Chamberlain less accurately calls prairie values. 

Because the Liberal Government put the clumsy and 
costly Small Holdings Act before this fundamental reform, 
we have the bitterly disappointing failure of that Act ; which 
no stirring to keener zeal of Board of Agriculture or County 
Councils can remedy. Land values have been raised by it 
instead of cheapened, and the more successful the Act has 
been in any locality, the more quickly has its working been 
choked. 

Even Old Age Pensions have necessarily kept up the 
ground rents of cottage property. 

And now the Government is introducing—with too 





universal welcome—a costly measure of popular Insurance, 
which will again increase the ability of the masses to pay 
rent, and, by its universality, their inability to decline. 
Unless we also press forward the proper—and, I trust, 
intended—use of a valuation which distinguishes site and 
soil values from values of improvements, and take for the 
community by taxation an ever-increasing part of the former, 
to the relief of all other charges on industry and enterprise, 
we shall in five years’ time find ourselves no forwarder, 
having been merely pouring into a pan of holes; and the 
economic pressure on the lowest strata of society will be 
found keener than ever. Only such taxation can force 
owners to put, or offer, land to its best use ; keep rents fair, 
and relieve labor and capital from burdens. 

It is strange that Liberals should be so forgetful of the 
economic truth established long before Henry George—if 
they think fit to ignore him—the truth so well expressed by 
Thorold Rogers, that ‘‘ every permanent improvement of the 
soil, every railway and road, every bettering of the general 
condition of society, every facility given for production, every 
stimulus applied to consumption, raises rent.’’—Yours, &c., 

Tu. Hitt. 

North Somercotes Vicarage, Lincolnshire, 

May 9th, 1911. 
CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The question of the exact extent of the province 
of desirable compulsion by the State is a very difficult one ; 
and how difficult it is is shown by the self-contradiction 
which Mr. Coulton introduces into his short letter. In the 
beginning he says that “to object on principle to civic 
compulsion is not Liberalism but libertinism’’; while later 
on he says, “ Liberals are properly more reluctant than the 
Conservatives to apply this compulsion in practice.”’ What 
is the worth of a principle which it is improper to apply in 
practice? But I hope Mr. Coulton will sometimes listen to 
the pleadings of those, whether Liberals or Conservatives, 
who say that, both in principle and in practice, compulsory 
service is objectionable. It is objectionable in principle above 
all because it distinctly violates the consciences not only of 
those who object to killing in all cases, but of those also who 
object to promote wars, which in many cases they feel to be 
unjust. I know it is continually said that the compulsion 
only extends to home defences. But it is clear that not only 
the National Service League but Mr. Haldane also is 
breaking down the distinction between home and foreign 
service, and making it more and more easy to compel men, 
nominally raised for home service, to be sent abroad. And 
even if it were not so, we all know that it is the desire to 
set free our troops for foreign service that has caused the 
cry for compulsion. It is expeditions like those to South 
Africa and Thibet that are to be made easy by these 
schemes. 

And, secondly, compulsory service is objectionable in 
principle because it interferes with a man’s right to choose 
his own occupation—one of the essential differences between 
a serf and a freeman. It is also objectionable in practice, 
because it incapacitates men for home industries and 
diminishes the productive power of the country. 

And as to its effects on freedom, the experience of the 
late strike in France and the paralysis of the Germans in 
the case of Vogt of Koepenick are sufficient evidences ; 
without mentioning the many instances of tyranny of 
officers over soldiers, and over civilians, which have come to 
us from Germany. These are a few of the objections in 
principle and practice to the introduction of compulsion 
in the matter of military service. 

As for Mr. Coulton’s final quotations, I am indeed 
amazed! Does he mean really to imply that the rulers and 
Pharisees are on our side and not on his? I trust that they 
are divided in this case. But the loudest utterances from 
men in high positions are assuredly among the supporters 
of Mr. Coulton.—Yours, &c., C. E. Maurice. 

Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 

Hampstead, 
May 8th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srtr,—A. B. C. finds the National Service League lacking 
in humor and common-sense. Hé argues that if we possessed 
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these qualities—mathematically speaking, to the A. B. C.th 
degree—we should not attempt to pass a law enforcing upon 
the voters en masse a duty which, under a system of mere 
persuasion, nine-tenths of those same voters very naturally 
shirk. I leave the humor of this to your readers’ judgment, 
but it may be measured by a very simple test. Would 
A. B. C. himself, in the case of this or any year’s Budget, 
find it “easier, cheaper, and more sensible to persuade his 
fellow-countrymen to pay, without taking the trouble to pass 
a law for compelling themselves to do so’’ ? I would gladly 
have added a word or two about his history, but will refrain 
in deference to your plea for brevity.—Yours, &c., 
G. G. Courton. 
May 10th, 1911. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep., Nation. ] 


THE PAYMENT OF WAR INDEMNITIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Now that Norman Angell’s striking volume 
“The Great TIllusion’’ has established itself in the 
universal esteem, perhaps one who helped to welcome its 
predecessor, “ Europe’s Optical Illusion,’’ and would fain 
see the larger book reach a still wider success, may without 
offence plead for the removal of what seems to be a serious 
blot upon a generally effective, skilful, and successful argu- 
ment. I refer not to Mr. Angell’s treatment of other 
“ pacifists,’’ but to the part of his case centring in the 
chapter on “ The Indemnity Futility.”’ 

He has shown unanswerably that, owing to the cost of 
modern war and its reaction upon the victor, within the 
circle of what we may call the Credit Economy, conquest 
cannot pay its way. It is a familar fact, too, that in- 
demnities, like the rush of business orders after a war or a 
financial crisis, may produce serious disturbance in the 
normal working of domestic industry. Not content with 
these perfectly sound propositions, he is tempted to give 
his case a more decidedly original turn by an outright 
denial that the receipt of an indemnity constitutes any addi- 
tion to the victor’s wealth. ‘The dilemma,’ he says, “is 
clear and simple, and I challenge any economist to show any 
real escape therefrom. Of two things, one—either the in- 
demnity is paid in real wealth (commodities) directly or 
indirectly, a result which the Protectionist regards as un- 
mitigatedly mischievous; or the money remains within the 
(victor’s) frontiers, in which case there is no increase of real 
wealth among the community, and prices rise, so that the 
effect of the extra amount of money in circulation is nullified 
by its lower purchasing power. There can be no question 
that the country paying the indemnity certainly does lose 
that amount of wealth, because, in order to obtain the gold, 
she must get it from other countries giving real wealth in 
exchange; but what is equally certain is that the country 
receiving such money receives it either in the form of real 
wealth, which constitutes a serious competition to their own 
manufacturers and traders, and constitutes, in the terms of 
the Protectionist creed, a grievous wrong, or it has the simple 
effect of raising prices, in which case the community do not 
receive any addition to their real wealth.”’ 

In elaborating this argument, which he illustrates from 
the classic case of 1871, the writer does not explicitly pro- 
claim himself a Protectionist, but he cites and relies upon 
the Tariffist fallacy—the doctrine that free imports are 
poison. Two hundred millions sterling are unquestionably 
paid by France to Germany ; but, while the payer loses this 
wealth, the payee does not gain it, because “ Germany had 
not expanded her buying capacity that much by general 
commercial activity, and it could only absorb those goods by 
deprivirg its own producers of the trade.”’ In other words. 
a nation can only gain by what it buys (pays for), not by 
what is presented to it. The notion that Germany would 
not have been poorer if she had not received £200,000,000 is 
paradox, with a vengeance. In spite of phrases like those 
I have italicised above, I doubt whether Norman Angell is 
really a Protectionist ; but when he likens the payment of 
an indemnity to “dumping,” and says that, “according to 
the economic doctrine now most in favor in Germany and 
coming to be most in favor in England, German prosperity 
would suffer more by receiving this money than would Eng- 
land by paying it,”’ he seems to be putting bad, though 
showy, bricks into a central part of his building. 





“If we can imagine a thousand millions of money going 
into a country, and never coming out, that country has not 
received any addition in real wealth.” This, of course, is 
untrue, for gold has an intrinsic value in the arts and in- 
dustries; and, even if there is already a superfluity in cur- 
rency, the hoard will save the necessity of new imports when 
more currency is needed. Besides, why suppose that it 
“never comes out’? But, as Mr. Angell says, the in- 
demnity would really be taken in commodities. Not neces- 
sarily the capital sum, however, but the interest. In either 
case, how are these distinguishable from any other kind of 
imports of commodities? The victor orders them, and 
orders what he wants at market prices. They may, to some 
extent, dislocate native production, though not necessarily ; 
but so do a hundred normal transactions of commerce, from 
a bargain sale to a new invention. The main body of value 
remains. The serious dislocation in Germany after the war 
was due, in the main, to quite other factors. 

In fact, the victor does really get the amount of the in- 
demnity ; and it is futile to deny it. The really sound part 
of the argument is the proof that this gain is more than 
balanced by the costs of warfare. Students of the history 
of war and peace know that, through the centuries—from 
a Slave Economy to a Land Economy, a Money Economy, 
and the Credit Economy of to-day—a regular progression 
can be shown of increasing cost and decreasing return of 
conquest. In time, this progression will be the connecting 
thread upon which, for teaching and other purposes, the 
facts of history will be strung. I trouble you with this 
letter in the hope that, if I am right, Norman Angell may 
be persuaded in his further editions to expunge a fallacy 
due to exaggeration, and to rely solely on the demonstrable 
truths of the subject.—Yours, &c., 

G. H. Perris. 

112, Streathbourne Road, S.W. 

May 9th, 1911. 


THE MATERNITY BENEFIT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. George’s insurance scheme is as a whole so 
good, and has been met by such a chorus of applause, that 
we may be too ready to overlook defects in details. In the 
scheme, as explained by him, there is one point at least which 
involves a serious injustice to women. Unless Mr. George 
has some fresh light to throw upon the matter, the much- 
praised “maternity grant’’ is not a grant at all, but a 
deduction from the allowance which, without any spécial 
provision, would be the clear due of a mother claiming 
ordinary sick benefit. It is proposed, if I understand Mr. 
George as reported in the daily press aright, to allow 30s. 
to a mother on condition that she remains away from work 
for one month after child-birth. Out of this she has to 
pay her doctor and nurse. But if the same woman were ill 
for a month for any other cause, she would also get 30s.— 
7s. 6d. a week for four weeks--and have free medical 
attendance. 

The maternity grant is given, as Mr. George himself 
explains, in the interest'of the State and of the child, and 
not for the sake of the mother. It is intended to prevent 
the loss of infant life, and to secure to the future citizen a 
good start in life. As such it should come as a distinct 
addition to, and not as a substitute for, the invalidity benefit, 
to which a woman should be as much entitled when she is ill 
from child-birth as if she were ill from fever. I hope I 
have misunderstood Mr. George, or if not, that this matter 
will be put right when the Bill goes into Committee.— 
Yours, &c., 

BrovcHaM VILLIERS. 

46, Wingrove Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

May 10th, 1911. 
[We deal with this point elsewhere.—Ep., Nation. ] 


LIBERALS AND THE MAGISTRACY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—In your “ Diary of the Week ”’ you say with regard 
to the appointment of magistrates that “if the new Advisory 
Committees are properly selected they ought to solve the 
difficulty.’’ But what guarantee have the Liberal Party that 
they will be properly selected? If the names suggested 
for the Isle of Ely are any criterion, it is composed of two 
Conservatives and two Liberals, with, I presume, Lord de 
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Ramsey. The latter gentleman is President of the Tory 
Association. That would mean three Tories to two Liberals. 
If this example is followed, we should then get a continuance 
under Liberal Government of Lord Halsbury’s régime. Take 
the County of Durham as an example: fourteen Liberal and 
Labor members and two Tories, and yet since the Liberal 
Government came in in 1906 there have been quite as many 
—if not more—Tories appointed than Liberals to the County 
Bench. 

In most cases the Tories now outnumber the Liberals 
by five or six to one. Surely before the Advisory Committees 
get to work there should be some levelling process. At the 
present time, when the Liberals are in a great minority in 
the Boroughs, and the County Benches absolutely hopeless, 
it is no wonder the party is most disheartened, and unless 
some alteration is made many seats will be lost at the next 
election.—Yours, &c., 

A Dunnam J.P. 

May, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—As Tue Nation is the weekly press champion of 
the rights and liberties of the Liberals of the country, 
I voice the sentiments of many of your regular readers 
when I say we are grievously disappointed that you 
have not seen your way to make a strong attack upon the 
conduct of Lord Loreburn, as Liberal Lord Chancellor, in 
regard to his method of increasing the number of Magistrates. 

No Liberal would ever wish to see in any Lord 
Chancellor such personal and partisan action as dominated 
the whole régime of Lord Halsbury’s term of office ; and no 
sensible Liberal was in any way surprised or disappointed 
at his glaring actions. With the advent of a Liberal 
successor, it was but reasonable to expect that some attempt 
would be made to remedy the injustices that had been hurled: 
at the heads of the Liberals for nearly twenty years. 

Instead of any such meting out of justice to the party 
which made him Lord Chancellor, he has considered himself 
at liberty to flout their wishes, at first mildly, and then less 
mildly, expressed ; and finally, practically to. tell the Liberal 
Party that he will do as he thinks best, and ignore their 
reasonable requests entirely. 

The so-called Advisory Board is simply a farce. Nomina- 
tions of Liberals cannot get past the Tory Lord Lieutenants, 
and the Hon. Neil Primrose’s experience is the experience of 
Liberals throughout the country. 

In one agricultural constituency of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in the most recent batch of Magistrates made, 
the bulk were Tories ; and in two instances the sons of Tory 
Magistrates, mere youths, were put on the Bench. In fact, 
the Tory Election agent of the division had the nomination 
list put before him, but no member of the Liberal Party 
was consulted. 

Is there any cause for wonder that the rank and file of 
Liberals throughout the country are bitterly chafing under 
the way the Government has dealt with this burnifig in- 
justice? 

Can you have a more damning criticism of Lord 
Loreburn’s conduct than the fact that his action has the 
enthusiastic sanction of the whole Tory press, including the 
“* Daily Mail ’’? 

I note there are not a few Members of Parliament 
who are determined to force the pace, and I should 
be delighted to see that most intelligent and readable of all 
Liberal organs, THe Nation, using its influence to remedy 
an injustice that has practically made a Liberal J:P. such a 
rarity in many parts of the Kingdom.—Yours, &c., 

“* VERAX.”’ 

May 10th, 1911. 


WHY PEOPLE DO NOT GO TO CHURCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The non-attendance at Church is partly accounted 
for in that the goals and aspirations in view there are at 
variance with those of everyday life. 

A clergyman’s standard of accomplishment is to count 
heads of attendance at a ceremonial service; his exhorta- 
tions to duty are comprised in the stipulations of a code 

















dating back some 3,000 years; he has no enthusiasm for 
modern views of social and moral improvement. Where, in 
Church, is any thought of humane consideration for animals, 
where, for equal treatment for women and men; where, for 
any love of truth for its own sake if it happens to clash with 
recognised dogma and tradition? 

Worn-out legends and theories are dropped or slurred 
over, but no frank acknowledgment is made of error in 
creed and sentiment. The story of Balaam’s ass must have 
been written by a really humane man, appreciative of the 
caution and instinctive foresight in dumb beasts; but the 
trammels of ecclesiastical conventionality prevent this 
obvious fact being stated from the pulpit.—Yours, &c., 

E. B. M. 

May 7th, 1911. 


DREAM-LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—About a year ago a friend of mine dreamt that he 
was declaiming a long poem, and awakened himself and his 
wife in doing this. He could, however, only recollect one 
verse, which, at his wife’s suggestion, he wrote down at the 
time. The lines are as follows :— 

“ And what are thoughts 
But birds which light and fly? 
And what are words 
But traps to catch them by? 
Many are dead 
And cast to Lethe river, 
But some survive 
As joys encaged for ever.” 

I should be much obliged if any of your readers could 
give a clue as to the possible source of these lines. It should 
be explained that my friend has never written poetry, and 
he believes that he has never heard of any verses in the 
least resembling the lines in question. 

Many think that dreams are entirely composed of 
fragments of past memories. The memories are combined 
in a strange and grotesque fashion, perhaps; but dreams 
contain nothing really original. Recent research, moreover, 
in dream analysis, by Freud and others, shows that dream- 
pictures are really dependent upon past experience. 

If it can be shown that the ideas expressed in this verse 
have already been published, the problem is simplified, if 
not solved. In the meantime my friend is inclined towards 
a transcendental explanation of his dream experience.— 
Yours, &c., 

Beprorp PIERce. 


GEORGE GISSING AND HIS NOVELS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Apropos of your note on a forthcoming cheap 
uniform edition of George Gissing’s novels, here is an extract 
from a letter which he wrote to me on November 7th, 1899 :— 
‘“* By the bye, Pinker has suggested to me that he should 
try to get all my books into the hands of some one publisher. 
I should like this, but I have a doubt whether the time has 
come yet. There is a curious blending of respect and con- 
tempt in the publishers’ minds towards me, and I should like 
to see which sentiment will prevail. If the respect, one ought 
to be able to make decent terms with a good house; if the 
contempt, one must relinquish ambitions proved to be idle, 
and so attain a certain tranquillity—even if it be that of the 
workhouse. I was always envious of workhouse folk; they 
are the most independent of all.” 
—Yours, &c., 
Epwarp CLopp. 
Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


A SCHEME OF NATIONAL ASSURANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In view of the extensive interest now being taken 
in National Insurance, I trust you will allow me a short 
space in your columns to explain a system I have recently 
investigated—not one, I may mention, which is necessarily 
put forward as an alternative to that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The author of the system is Mr. Pemberton Billing, and 
the benefits he purposes to secure to the individual lives are 
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(1) a pension commencing at 50, or later age, according to 
the time when the life considers himself unable to keep up to 
the standard of labor demanded, and (2) sickness insurance 
up to the age 50 of a weekly payment of one-half the wages 
being earned at the time invalidity set in. The cost of these 
benefits is actuarily estimated to be covered by a contribution 
of one-halfpenny in the shilling of all wages earned by the 
life till date of retirement. This would, of course, only be 
the case providing contributions were made from the outset 
of wage-earning ; but Mr. Pemberton Billing only contem- 
plates dealing with those born after the date of the scheme’s 
introduction. The amount of the pension is determined by 
the sum standing to the credit of the life in his register at 
the date of retirement. For a pension commencing at 50 the 
beneficiary is entitled to draw an annual income, payable 
weekly, of one-tenth of this capital sum. The longer the 
pension is deferred, the better are the terms for the life upon 
final retirement. 

The capital standing to the credit of the register is 
provided mainly by the accumulation of the one-twenty-fourth 
(a halfpenny in the shilling) of all wages earned, and there- 
fore at any date there is a sum standing to the credit of 
not less than this fraction of the total past life earnings. 
The sum is augmented by various State grants, which I 
enumerate later. 

Mr. Billing proposes that the contributions upon wages 
should be paid as to the first £1 of weekly wage at the cost 
of the employer, and as to the balance of wages in excess 
of this amount, at the cost of the employee. These sums would 
be affixed as stamps in the register by the employer, and no 
discharge for payment of wages could be obtained till this 
had been done. 

The system, of course, necessitates a register as a per- 
manent record of the life’s economic work ; but it is desired 
that it shall do more than this. Mr. Billing’s plan is to 
create a central record office, where at each birth there shall 
be set up a life-register, consisting of a page for each year of 
life. A yearly duplicate of the page would be issued to the 
parent or guardian of the life, to be exchanged at the end 
of the year for its subsequent page or “link.” For the first 
fifteen years the schedules comprised in the “link” would 
be filled in by the parent or guardian, and the headmaster 
when the child is at school. The information for the first 
fifteen years would include the school attended, headmaster’s 
weekly report, leave on account of illness, special scholar- 
ship achievements, voluntary deposits made by guardian, 
&c. After age fifteen the annual link in the chain of life 
contains schedules for employer’s name, conduct entries by 
employer (filled in only at the option of the life), sickness 
payments, assistance from other sources for unemployment, 
&c. I cannot give in detail this feature of the register, but 
it is one which, from the point of view of statistics, would 
be invaluable. 

Certain bonuses are granted for either merit or actions, 
which are desirable from the point of view of the State. For 
example, at school when good conduct is registered, it is 
evidenced by affixing a stamp of the value of a few pence. At 
marriage the life is credited with a nominal amount of £5, 
and upon attainment of age five by each child, the mother’s 
register is credited with £5. During infancy, for every 
shilling deposited by the guardian to the credit of an infant’s 
register, five shillings is added by the State, with a maximum 
of £5. These bonuses are of course only reversionary sums, 
no benefit being obtained should the life die before com- 
mencing the pension. 

The principle of the scheme is to create an incentive in 
life, coupled with a feeling of security, which increases with 
the development of the economic career recorded in the 
register. A goal is given in life, in the shape of a reward 
after the working days are over. A banking account is 
accumulated, which cannot be dissipated upon the occurrence 
of life’s unlooked-for contingencies. 

Though the life may close the register at the end of each 
year to the outer world, if he so wishes, the fact that a record 
exists would create a sense of responsibility which is too 
little felt at the present time. 

Mr. Pemberton Billing styles this ‘‘ Endowment by 
Increment.’’ To me his suggestion appears to merit very 
serious consideration.—Yours, &c., 

H. E. Raynes. 

21, New Bridge Street, London, 

May 9th, 1911. 
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Beatrice Beggs 

Kdward S. Browne 
Walter S. Corder ... 
Gustav Eikhard ... bs 
Miss Adelaide Freeman ... 
Miss M. A. Frith ... 

Rev. R. F. Horton 

Kate V. Jennings 

M. Perthshire 

Miss E. Maude 

Ada Mocatta ; 

Mrs. Jessy Motcutt 

Mrs. C. J. Thomas 

F. Nettlefold ° 

Rev. Bernard Snell 

W. H. Wale 

T. F. Walker 

Ada Wallas on _ 
Miss E. A. MacWhirter ... 
Lt.-Col. W. F. Wright ... 
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Mrs. Tait 1 
Mr. Dalby a 5 
Mrs. Hamilton Fox 5 
Thos. S. Mullard ... 5 
R. W. Kenyon 5 
Thos. Jones : oh ae a aa 5 
Canon Barnett in ae “— =e sia 0 10 
£24 0 0 
Received direct at the office of Tugz Nation :— 
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R. B. Cunninghame Graham ... i 200 
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£29 5 0 


[We beg to remind our readers that the total sum 
required is £150, and that all subscriptions should be sent 
direct to Baron J. C. Keen, the Hon. Treasurer of the 
“Society of Veterans,” 9-12, Oxford Street, W.—Eb., 
Natron. | 





Poetrp. 


INTROVERSION. 


Wuat do you seek within, O Soul, my Brother? 
What do you seek within? 
I seek a Life that shall never die, 





Some haven to win 
From mortality. 


What do you find within, O Soul, my Brother? 
What do you find within? 
I find great quiet where no noises come. 
Without, the world’s din: 
Silence in my home. 


Whom do you find within, O Soul, my Brother? 
Whom do you find within? 
I find a friend that in secret came: 
His scarred hands within 
He shields a faint flame. 


What would you do within, O Soul, my Brother? 
l What would you do within? 
Bar door and window that none may see: 
That alone we may be 
(Alone! face to face, 
In that flame-lit place !) 
When first we begin 
To speak one with another. 
Evetyn UNDERHILL. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Three Plays by Brieux.’”’ With a preface by Bérnard Shaw. 


‘The English versions by Mrs. Bernard Shaw, St. John Hankin, and 
John Pollock. (Fifield, 5s. net.) 


‘* Letters from Finland.”” By Rosalind Travers. (Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


“The Coronation of Edward VII.: A Chapter of European and 


Imperial History.” By J. E. C. Bodley. New Edition. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


“* A Short History of Ethics.” By R. A. P. Rogers. (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. net.) 


‘The Historic Christ in the Faith of To-day.” By W. A. 
Grist. (Melrose. 10s. 6d. net.) 


‘“A Roman Pilgrimage.” By R. Ellis Roberts. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


‘*The Land of Teck and its Neighbourhood.” By S. Baring- 
Gould. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“An Historical Account of the Rise and Development of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland.’”’ By Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1s. net.) 

** I'he Celestial Omnibus and Other Stories.”” By E. M. Forster. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 


“The Ship of Coral.’”” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchin- 
son. 6s.) 


‘** Souvenirs de Jeunesse (1828-1835).’"’ Par Charles Sainte-Foi. 
(Paris: Perrin. 65fr.) 

“Vie de Tolstoi.”” Par Romain Rolland. (Paris: Hachette. 
2fr.) 

‘*Le Hasard et |l’Amour.’’ Par Guy Chantepleure. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 


* * * 


Tue news that we are to have a new verse translation of 
“‘The Odyssey ’’ is likely to rouse interest, especially when 
it is added that the translator, Mr. H. B. Cotterill, has 
attempted to obey the canons which Matthew Arnold laid 
down in his famous lectures ‘‘ On Translating Homer.”’ 
The chief points on which Arnold insisted are that Homer 
is eminently rapid, that he is eminently plain and direct in 
thought and expression, and that he is eminently noble. Mr. 
Cotterill also shares Arnold’s conviction that Homer’s own 
metre should be closely followed, as the only way of pre- 
serving some of the essential characteristics of the original. 
He has therefore employed in his rendering a line of a more 
exact and vigorous type than that used by Longfellow in 
‘“‘ Evangeline.’’ The work, which has occupied Mr. Cotterill 
for several years, and has been praised by some of the leading 
Homeric scholars, will be published in the early autumn by 
Messrs. Harrap. 

* » + 

CONSIDERING the fact that all translations are failures, 
if judged by the highest standard, and that translations of 
Homer have often comein forsevere handling, it is surprising 
that so mapy attempts have been made to render ‘‘ The 
Iliad ’’’ and ‘‘ The Odyssey ’’ in English verse. Chapman 
has, of course, the great merit of winning Keats’s enthusiasm, 
and, as is the case with Pope and Cowper, his translation 
has been re-issued in one of the many series of cheap reprints. 
Mr. P. H. Worsley’s version of ‘‘ The Odyssey ’’ in the 
Spenserian stanza, and Mr. Mackail’s adoption of the 
quatrains of Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Omar Khayy4m,”’ are both in- 
teresting, if daring, experiments. William Morris's transla- 
tion in long rhyming lines is often unmusical and spoilt by 
its false archaisms. Mr. A. 8S. Way’s version, now in its 
third edition, is remarkable for its skilful handling of blank 
verse ; but it must be admitted that the inspired translator 
of Homer into verse has not yet appeared. As far as prose 
is concerned, the version of ‘‘ The Iliad,’’ by Messrs. Lang, 
Leaf, and Myers, and that of ‘‘ The Odyssey,’’ by Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang, are hardly likely to be surpassed. 


. * * 


A cCoLLEcTION of critical essays, called ‘‘ The Renaissance 
of the Niceties,’’ by Mr. W. G. Blaikie Murdoch, will be 
published shortly by the De La More Press. Mr. Murdoch 
discusses the group of writers and artists—Arthur Symons, 
Davidson, Beardsley, Rothenstein, and others—associated 
with ‘‘ The Yellow Book,”’ gives an account of the rise of 
the great Scottish impressionists, particularly those usually 
classed as ‘‘ the Glasgow School,’’ and treats briefly of the 
Irish poets and dramatists who clustered around Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. The main thesis put forward in the book is that all 





these workers have been in close touch with those who made 
that earlier movement which Mr. Watts-Dunton calls the 
Renaissance of Wonder. 

* + * 

‘Toe WesTMINSTER GAZETTE ”’ says that there is every 
prospect of a book, having Chaucer for its subject, from 
Professor Raleigh before long. Professor Raleigh’s gift of 
distinguished and suggestive, if somewhat over-fastidious, 
criticism has been shown in the half-dozen volumes he has 
already published, and especially in his ‘‘ Milton’’ and 
“* Wordsworth.”’ 

- 7 . 

Messrs. Wittrams & Norcate are about to publish a 
volume of reminiscences entitled “In and Out of Parlia- 
ment,” by Dr. Robert Farquharson. Dr. Farquharson has 
had a varied career. His recollections cover his medical 
training in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, his experiences as 
assistant-surgeon in the Coldstream Guards, and as medical 
officer to Rugby School, and his life in Parliament, where 
he represented West Aberdeenshire for nearly thirty years. 
Dr. Farquharson’s genial character, his many close friend- 
ships with men of distinction, especially with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and his long acquaintance with the 
dessus and dessous of the House of Commons, should give his 
book many kinds of interest. It will contain drawings 
by Phil May, Mr. E. T. Reed, and other artists. 

. 7 7 

A new book on the Brownings, containing some fresh 
material supplied by their son, Mr. Barrett Browning, will 
be published in the autumn. Its author is Miss Lilian 
Whiting, and the title of the book will be ‘‘ The Brownings: 
Their Life and Art.’’ 

* * * 

M. Fortunat Strrowsk1 has almost finished a history of 
French literature in the nineteenth century, on which he 
has been engaged for some time. It is likely to prove a 
valuable study, for M. Strowski’s books on Montaigne and 
Pascal have been widely recognised as notable contributions 
to literary history. 

* ~ . 


Messrs. Lonemans have in the press a book on ‘‘ The 
Monkeyfolk of South Africa,’’ by Mr. F. W. Fitzsimons, the 
Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum. The book is written 
mostly in the form of anecdotes, and the animals are made 
to tell their own stories; but Mr. Fitzsimons has in view 
the serious purpose of presenting all that is known to science 
about the ways and habits of the South African monkeys. 

* * * 

THERE is little known in this country about Corfu, 
although the Kaiser and others have done something to make 
the island a fashionable holiday resort. A book called 
‘‘An Artist in Corfu,’’ by Miss Sophie Atkinson, which 
Messrs. Herbert and Daniel have in the press, is likely to 
induce a greater number of English tourists to visit a place 
remarkable for its beauty, and having the additional attrac- 
tion of a romantic history as well as many legendary 
associations. In the volume Miss Atkinson sketches the 
history of the island ; but she is mainly concerned with the 
Corfu of to-day, and has much to say about the picturesque 
life of the peasants, their festas, dances, wedding customs, 
and harvest ceremonies. The book will be illustrated from 
water-colors drawn by the author. 

* * * 

Two biographies of Napoleon—one new and the other a 
revised and enlarged edition of a standard work—are almost 
ready for publication. Mr. Arthur Hassall’s book, which 
will be issued by Messrs. Methuen, is intended to give a con- 
cise account of Napoleon, and an estimate of his influence 
on France and Europe. Messrs. Longmans are publishing a 
translation of M. August Fournier’s “ Napoleon I.: A Bio- 
graphy,” with an introduction by Professor H. A. L. Fisher. 

. * * 

We have pleasure in drawing attention to the 1911 
volume of ‘“ Printers’ Pie,’’ which was published last 
Monday by the Sphere and Tatler, Ltd. Its editor, Mr. 
W. Hugh Spottiswoode, has been as successful as usual in 
securing a strong list of contributors, and the literary and 
artistic contents seem to us even better than usual. Readers 
who purchase the volume will have the double satisfaction 
of securing an excellent shilling’s worth, and of supporting 
a most deserving charity. 
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Reviews. 


THE MEDIEVAL MAZE. 


“The Mind of the Middle Ages.” By H. Osporn Taytor. 


(Macmillan. 2 vols. 2is. net.) 


Mr. Taytor, like some other American scholars, is rather 
German than English both in his virtues and in his fail- 
ings. He is philosophical, diligent, encyclopedic, but on 
the whole too encyclopedic for complete success. To write 
worthily of the medieval mind might well be the ambition of 
a lifetime; but these two volumes follow upon three others 
dealing with “Ancient Ideals’? and “The Classical Heri- 
tage of the Middle Ages”; and we cannot help suspecting 
that they will be followed in their turn by “ The Mind of the 
Renaissance,’ ‘The Puritan Mind,’’ and so on through 
century after century of recorded history, down to an ulti- 
mate (or, perhaps, only penultimate) “ Mind of the Future.” 
All these will doubtless come up to a certain respectable 
level; but (to deal only with the tomes here before us) they 
are written too much from without; they taste less of life 
than of books, nor yet always of the best book-learning. The 
author talks of “three virgins of another ilk,’”’ puts into 
poor Victor Hugo’s mouth “ celui-ci tuera cela,” and makes 
many quite strange blunders in Latin grammar. 

Nor are these mere accidents: all through we see him 
staggering under the weight of his self-imposed task. 
As we plod on with him from chapter to chapter in 
search of such direct and concentrated light upon the 
Middle Ages as the title has promised, Faust’s cry 
rings louder and louder in our ears: ‘‘ Wenn ihr’s 
nicht fihlt, ihr werdet’s nicht erjagen!’’? Mr. Taylor 
has evidently travelled and read widely, under good 
guidance whether of books or of men. He is thoroughly 
interested in his subject; but more is needed for real suc- 
cess than hard work and good-will. In default of those 
medieval buildings and institutions which Europeans have 
daily under their eyes, an American needs unusual taste 
and imagination to arrive at the real core of our forefathers’ 
life and thought. Taste and imagination, however, are not 
among Mr. Taylor’s most conspicuous qualities. He nearly 
always gives his own renderings of the long and numerous 
passages quoted from medieval authors; but he breaks this 
rule in favor of one of the dullest translators in modern 
times, and gives us two closely-printed pages from Johnes’s 
Froissart. The author. who deliberately prefers Johnes’s 
“large machine which was placed so near” to Lord Berners’s 
“ great engine that standeth so near us ’’—and who (we may 
add) can write “ milord brother Sun ”’ in his own translation 
of St. Francis’s Canticle—is not likely to prove a com- 
petent guide through some parts, at least, of the medieval 
maze. 

Moreover, Mr. Taylor suffers under a less inevitable 
disadvantage; he does not know his Bible thoroughly well. 
His translations show this: he shows it by remarking in an 
unemphatic aside, “One notices [in St. Bernard], as gene- 
rally with medieval religious writers, the influence of the 
Vulgate,”’ just after quoting a passage where the Saint cites 
the Bible text, or plainly alludes to it, eleven times in 
twenty-five lines. Mr. Taylor hardly seems to realise that 
Bible and Liturgy were the main preservative and formative 
forces of medieval Latin, which owes, if possibie, even 
more to them than modern German does to Luther, or Eng- 
lish to the Authorised Version. For that is one of the para- 
doxes of medieval history, that on the one hand thinking 
and writing men, directly or indirectly, depended so much 
upon the Bible; while on the other hand they first neg- 
lected (with rare exceptions) to share it with the laity, and 
then, under stress of controversy, actively opposed its dis- 
semination. Protestants as often blink one side of this 
contrast as Roman Catholics blink the other. Bunyan is 
not more compounded of God’s Word, does not more in- 
evitably think and speak in terms of the Bible, than St. 
Bernard ; possibly even less. 

It is these contrasts and disparities, these complex 
and intricate threads, into which the apparently simple 
current of medieval life resolves itself upon closer 
analysis, which are often so difficult for the synthetic 
historian. To most men, these prentice-years of modern 








Europe seem peculiarly formless and incoherent; yet 
the men themselves were striving earnestly and con- 
tinually after ordered form, and even after narrow 
formalism, as a relief from the chaos of the past. Mr. 
Taylor constantly implies that medieval thinkers and 
writers were essentially distinguished by their continual 
reference to religious standards; by their aim at salvation 
above all things. But surely this has been a quality of 
Christianity (if of no other religion) through all its cen- 
turies; and it is mere platitude to tell us over and over 
again, in different words, that “ medieval religion is turned 
utterly towards God.’’ What distinguishes it from older 
and newer forms of Christianity is rather its hard-and-fast 
symmetry; though this, of course, was exaggerated by the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The dawning civilisation 
of the Middle Ages struggled hard to bring order into its 
heterogeneous spiritual heritage, of which Bible Christianity 
formed only the preponderant part. For a time, thinkers 
were altogether taken up with this work of synthesis. Pre- 
sently, however, the constructive work was finished, and 
then many active minds were naturally driven to criticism. 
It soon became evident that the structure was too inelastic 
to bear much alteration; criticism seemed to lead back to 
the abhorred void of the past; in comparing (for instance) 
More’s later reply to Tyndale with his earlier ‘‘ Utopia,” we 
see him dominated by the horror of spiritual anarchy, even 
though he had so much of the modern critical sense. Yet 
More knew at the bottom of his heart, as few men knew 
even in his time, how this ideal of spiritual symmetry and 
uniformity, which had been so beautiful a dream through 
the earlier centuries, was gradually wearing on into a mere 
nightmare. Mr. Taylor sees much of this; he is no bigot 
on either side, and admits the elements of weakness in 
medieval religion as frankly as he emphasises the spiritual 
beauty of its best exponents. Yet this, like other main 
threads, often seems to slip from his grasp; it is only 
casually, here and there, that his presentment appears to 
leave room for Wycliffe and Luther; just as he refers only 
casually, in an analysis of some particular author, to such 
essential currents of medieval thought as the worship of 
the Virgin Mary and the almost pedantic passion for 
symmetry. 

But we must repeat that, in spite of its want of com- 
pression and coherence, in spite even of serious inaccuracies, 
Mr. Taylor’s book has a real value of its own. There is no 
complete picture here, but it presents us with many fugitive 
glimpses of a very real past. And some measure of in- 
coherence, perhaps, could scarcely have been avoided. Much 
of medieval life is as enchanting to eye and ear, but as im- 
possible to communicate in words, as the trembling of the 
forest leaves in May sunshine. We dare not affirm that 
this age was more beautiful, more vivid, than others; but, 


when once it has taken our hearts, the love is for life and . 


death. Others may have more right to worship their 
classical or their later world; but to us medieval life is 
like Tasso’s springtide rose, which Spenser saw, and loved, 
and could not help stealing—imperishable in its very 
frailty and hairbreadth balance between life and death— 


‘Che mezzo aperta ancora, e mezzo ascosa, 
Quanto si mostra men, tanto é pit bella.” 


And, as the immaturity of the time is one of its greatest 
charms, so its worst curse was the attempt to be too perfect 
in imperfection, The very glory of St. Thomas Aquinas is the 
condemnation of his age ; that he seemed to have built up into 
one harmonious and imperishable structure nearly all that 
was worth knowing, or ever would be worth knowing, about 
God and Man. But the full blossom of the Middle Ages is, 
as Mr. Taylor rightly says, the ‘“ Divina Commedia.” Dante, 
having taken into his hands the whole mass of thirteenth- 
century life, spiritual and political, moulded it as easily 
into the severe symmetry of his ideal as a potter spins his 
clay. Our admiration of his separate powers in every mood 
often makes us forget the marvellous central power in him 
that controlled them all. Here we have a Trinity-in-Unity 
of poems, each separable into every diversity of threefold 
subdivision, and so perfectly balanced that the longest con- 
tains only thirty-eight lines more than the shortest; yet 
always the poet seems to begin and end at the simple 
bidding of his muse. Almost alone among great men, he 
realised that medieval dream of symmetry which is answer- 
able not only for gigantic unfinished fragments like Beau- 
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vais, but for many startling contrasts between soaring theory 
and grovelling practice; and, sadly as we miss Chaucer, we 
must own that Mr. Taylor had some real artistic excuse for 
ending with Dante. 





THE CALL OF THE SEA. 


“Yacht Cruising.” By CLtaupz Wortu. (Potter. 6s.) 


THE sport of yachting produces two distinct types of fol- 
lower. One we all know. He is seen in final perfection upon 
the lawn of the Royal Yacht Squadron’s Club House at 
Cowes, where, in the month of August, he consorts with 
Kings, Emperors, Princes, and great financial personages. 
He it is upon whom whole armies of followers subsist. For 
him the designer of racing yachts racks his brains through 
sleepless nights to discover some subtlety of figures or finesse 
of curve which shall produce a yacht a few seconds faster 
over a fifty-mile course than the rest of her class; and for 
him the yacht-builder and sail-maker perform miracles in 
the matter of exquisite and delicate construction. For a few 
seasons these miracles live a life wherein perpetual attention 
to minute detail and hours of hovering over almost total 
collapse are about equally divided ; and then they disappear, 
like discarded lovers, to make way for others of greater 
attraction or swifter pace. In addition to shoals of artisans 
of all kinds, vast crowds of sailors, longshoremen, stewards, 
caterers, and other humble people, spend a butterfly-summer 
on good wages in ministering to the daily necessities of the 
yachts and their owners, returning when the days grow short 
and the nights wax long and blustery to their primary occu- 
pations of fishing or loafing. 

Many of these noble owners, who are the only proper 
specimens of the genus yachtsman in the eyes of that great 
populace which believes that yachting begins and ends with 
the “ Cowes Week,”’ are genuine sportsmen of the sea—keenly 
interested in their yachts, hard sailors, and first-rate helms- 
men. Many, of course, are quite otherwise. These follow 
the sport for various reasons, the chief being that it is 
fashionable and expensive, and takes its proper place in the 
round of social outdoor functions between Goodwood and 
“The Moors.’’ Other reasons are that yacht racing on the 
grand scale is a picturesque and exhilarating pastime, and, 
so far as any highly organised form of sport can possibly be, 
is free from the grosser forms of gambling or corruption. This 
class also includes all racing yachtsmen, whether owning 
large or small yachts, for the racing yachtsman ever thinks 
first and foremost of the speed of his craft, all other ques- 
tions concerning her taking a quite secondary place. 

But there is another breed of men who take their 
pleasure on the deep, which is sharply defined and eternally 
separate from those whose perfectly-clad figure are seen not 
only at Cowes, but also in the pages of our illustrated 
Society journals. These men regard their vessels as sea 
homes and sea chariots. In reality they see a ship in the 
same light as did their forefathers of the sea—as a highly 
personal means of viewing fresh lands and a vehicle in which 
they may renew the ravelled fabrics of their minds and 


bodies by contact with the infinite and the unknown. It is 
a class that is much more numerous than one 
would at first imagine, and is recruited from every 


rank and walk of life. Not a few are members of what 
may possibly be regarded as the predatory profession par 
excellence: the Law; but Medicine, Literature, the Arts, and 
the Stock Exchange, all send their cohorts to man the cruis- 
ing yachts of Great Britain. The humble artisan of the 
Humber and the Tyne shipyards also has his cruiser ; so has 
the schoolmaster and the prosperous grocer. In the mass 
they are a class sui generis, and their doings are only really 
known to their intimate brethren—the other cruisers. 
Rarely—far too rarely—one of them, greatly daring, will 
write an account of his voyaging; and in “ Yacht Cruising ”’ 
we may read a marvellous history of many cruises under- 
taken from pure love of the sea, and in obedience to its call. 
Herein the landsman, who may possibly prefer to view the 
sea in its beauty and its terror from the safe vantage point 
of the shore or the esplanade, may learn of wonderful 





passages made in quite small yachts—six or eight tonners— | 


abeut as long as a good-sized drawing-room, and not much 


wider than a four-post bedstead; and so clear and un- 


affected is the writing of them, that he may realise, if only 


| 
| 


partially, what great deeds may be accomplished by the 
union of perfect seamanship with a sound and seaworthy 
type of yacht. 

Mr. Worth’s beginnings in cruising appear to have been 
on the tide-vexed waters of the Wash. Nearly all our best 
and hardiest cruising yachtsmen seem to hail from places 
of a like difficult nature. There is possibly something forti- 
fying to the seaman’s spirit by the addition of strong tides 
to the other perplexities of seafaring. And his early train- 
ing here may in some measure account for his hardihood in 
braving the terrors of the Pentland Firth, after a most re- 
markable “ non-stop ” cruise of six hundred miles in six days, 
from the Thames to the Mull of Cantyre, in a small cutter 
of six and a half tons, with, as the author puts it, “a rather 
low freeboard.”’ 

After successfully passing through the Pentland Firth, 
on the way to Aberdeen, the yacht was overtaken by a hard 
breeze of wind from the north-east, and compelled to heave- 
to. It is due to the landsman to explain that to “ heave-to”’ 
means that the yacht, under very reduced sail, was so ma- 
neeuvred that she would nearly face the quarter from which 
the wind blew, and would remain in that position, breasting 
the seas, without much attention on the part of the crew— 
an ancient expedient in bad weather, not quite so possible 
nowadays in yachts of the racing type. 

But the thought of this tiny craft lying like a sea-bird 
in the wild waste spaces of the North Sea, lifting and surg- 
ing over billows charged with all the weight of their thousand 
miles journey from the far north, may well call up a feeling 
of pride that we still have men—not professional seamen— 
who can find delight and no dismay in sea-sport of this ad- 
venturous kind. 

Another cruise in the same small yacht was from Fal- 
mouth across the English Channel and down the Bay of 
Biscay, where Belle Ile was the first port touched at—a 
passage that would do credit to a fifty-tonner with a full 
crew. Yet here were only the same three amateurs: Worth, 
Bennet, and Anderson. And all these wonderful cruises are 
related so simply, with no superlatives and little adornment, 
just as if they had been but an idle afternoon’s sail. Nothing 
but an occasional touch here and there that tells of the quiet 
endurance and perfect comradeship of the cruisers, and 
stamps the narrative with native truth. 

The book is full of good things. Though it is mainly the 
record of many interesting cruises in all the seas round our 
coasts, yet there is a very practical side, which will appeal 
to all who are interested in the subject of cruising in small 
yachts, and much appertaining to our national sport. Like 
a true amateur, Mr. Worth knows his subject and his ships 
thoroughly—his remarks on seamanship, his descriptions of 
the numerous yachts he has owned and cruised in, and his 
excellent hints on the various methods of keeping a yacht in 
sound and seaworthy condition, add a value to the volume 
over and above its literary and human interest. There are 
many plans and sketches of yachts suitable for all conditions 
of cruising, and there will be few men of nautical tastes who 
will not, after reading this deeply interesting book, regard 
it as one cf the few classics of the sport of Sea Cruising. 





MR. SPEAKER. 


“The Speakers of the House of Commons from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day.” By ArtHur Irwin Dasenrt. 
Notes on the Illustrations by Jonn Lang, (Lane. 21s. net.) 


Most people, as Mr. Dasent suggests, have been under the 
impression that there was little or nothing to be said of the 
earlier Speakers, with the possible exceptions of Coke, 
Lenthall, and Arthur Onslow. Apparently, the general 
opinion was founded on truth. If more could have been said 
of those forgotten earlier dignitaries, Mr. Dasent would cer- 
tainly have said it, for he has had access to the authentic 
records of their official lives, and his zeal in the task of 
transcription is beyond question. Yet the sub-title of this 
discursive, if entertaining, book is in itself a sign-post to 
the meagreness of the author’s new biographical material, 
which he accordingly seeks to eke out “ with a topographical 
description of Westminster at various epochs, and a brief 
record of the principal constitutional changes during seven 
centuries.” However summary in its execution, this would 
be too extensive, as well as too intricate, a plan for any book 
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of reasonable scope. Some, indeed, of the topography falls 
aptly enough into place, as in the interesting reminder that 
the custom still annually observed of opening the gate lead- 
ing from Dean’s Yard into Great College Street on the first 
day of a new Session (and on no other) is a minor survival 
of the ancient connection between Parliament and the 
greatest of the Benedictine monasteries. But, generally, the 
research of which this is a specimen is so minute and so 
curious that Mr. Dasent might well have reserved it for a 
separate volume. Much of his historical narrative, too, 
might have been advantageously withheld for another occa- 
sion. It is trite, rather flaccidly handled, and is only per- 
functorily related to the personal detail associated with the 
Speakership, though that ostensibly is the main theme of 
the book. Yet a further mild protest may be indulged 
against the irrelevance of some of the author’s musings on 
the artistic and architectural tendencies of his time. His- 
torical topography is surely stretched a good deal when it 
is made to cover Mr. Dasent’s reflections on the style of the 
new buildings in Whitehall, the transformation of the Mall, 
and the movement for an adequate memorial of Edward VII. 
So various and formless a dish rather tempts the reader 
to cry out with the Idle Citizen that his pudding is all 
plums and no suet. 

Yet, when all is said, the plums are there for consolation. 
All that is to be known of the Speakership and of suc- 
cessive Speakers seems to have been carefully garnered, and 
is now presented for the first time in a really comprehensive 
form within single-volume compass. Moreover, despite a 
ruther undisciplined literary method, the author is to be 
congratulated on the success with which he has galvanised 
some of the more obscure of his heroes into a show of move- 
ment and vitality. After all, the Speaker’s chair, although 
one of the most honorable of seats, is also one of those 
thrones in which an exceptional gift of statesmanship might 
easily lie dormant and unsuspected. If, for instance, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ambition, in the Parliament 
of 1892-5, had been gratified, he would doubtless have ranked 
with the more competent of our long line of Speakers ; but, 
on the other hand, in thus smoothly rounding off a career, 
which, up to that point, had been more useful than brilliant, 
he must have foregone all the stir and strife, the vindication 
and the triumph of those wonderful later years, to which 
alone his name will owe its high and famous place on the 
page of modern political history. For such a loss it would 
have been poor compensation to have been enabled to read 
in this searching chronicle that a second Scotsman had held 
the office of Speaker since the Act of Union, thus doubly 
redeeming Scotland from the unexpected reproach which 
that country, usually so ungrudging of her sons to the highest 
public posts, appears just to have missed sharing with 
Harrow (“ Esto perpetua!”’ exults Mr. Dasent, celebrating 
the endless Speakerships of Eton) of never having sent a 
Speaker to the House of Commons. Even in the case of the 
earlier Speakers whose fame has survived, where, we might 
ask, would that fame have been if it had rested solely on 
their Speakerships? As Mr. Dasent justly observes, though 
there are great names to be found in the Tudor catalogue of 
Speakers, the fame of the two greatest among them was won 
in spheres other than Parliament, the tenure of the Chair by 
Sir Thomas More and Sir Edward Coke being in each case 
a mere passing incident in the life of a man who played a 
leading part in the history of his country. In earlier as 
in recent years, it is instructive to note, the lawyer-Speaker is 
usually made to appear in an unsatisfactory light. “ For 170 
years,” says Mr. Dasent in a pungent passage, “ the Speaker- 
ship was farmed by the law, and that during the least 
glorious part of its history.” Still, even at the worst, the 
Speakership always remained above the lowest deeps. In 
1695, when Sir John Trevor, the notorious “squinting 
Speaker,”’ was expelled the House for bribes, he was allowed 
to remain Master of the Rolls. 

One terror unknown to modern Speakers, thanks to our 
tactful custom of making peers of them on their retirement, 
must have been very real to their eighteenth-century pre- 
decessors. Thus, “Stiff Dick” (Sir Richard Onslow) is 
described as having found himself in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of being confronted with no fewer than three ex-Speakers 
when he first took the Chair, of whom two (Littleton. and 
Smith) sat on the Ministerial Benches, and the redoubtable 
Harley on the Opposition side. But while the practice of re- 





turning to the rough and tumble of party politics was ob- 
served by ex-Speakers down to comparatively recent times, 
it was decided as long ago as Elizabeth’s reign that the only 
vote the actual Speaker may exercise is a casting vote between 
equal numbers. This precedent still obtains, and the casting 
vote has been invoked more than once in recent years. What 
is not so well known is that there is any exception to the 
Speaker’s exclusion from the Division Lobbies. He has the 
right, it seems, to vote in Committee of the whole House, but 
it is only a nominal right—a right that has not been exercised 
since Speaker Denison (1857-72) passed through the lobby 
in wig and gown to record his vote. Mr. Dasent, by the way, 
establishes the fact that it was during Denison’s Speaker- 
ship that a stranger came into the House one day, and 
quietly sat down on the Front Opposition Bench. As the 
intruder was unknown even to Mr. Peel (afterwards himself 
a great Speaker, and celebrated for his extraordinary memory 
for faces), inquiry was made, and it was found that the poor 
man had mistaken one House for the other, and imagined 
himself to be sitting among his peers. Apparently there were 
backwoodsmen even in those days. 

An admirable feature of the book, due to the enterprise 
of its publisher, is represented in a series of remarkable 
illustrations, comprising the portrait of every Speaker whose 
likeness is known to exist, whether on canvas, in brass, in 
marble, in photography, in caricature, or in stained glass— 
for even to that apotheosis was it possible for some of our 
earlier Speakers to attain. Not always, however, as 
Speakers, but mostly as soldiers, and perhaps not so often 
in commemoration of a life of saintliness as by right of 
possession in land and retainers. It is a picturesque and 
suggestive pageant, with which Mr. Lane has adorned and 
strengthened Mr. Dasent’s agreeable pages, and in the 
novelty of the collaboration there is certainly nothing to 
detract from its success. 





THE CONQUEST OF MALARIA. 


‘The Prevention of Malaria.” By Roxatp Ross, C.B.. F.R.C.S. 


(Murray. 21s, net.) 


Tue present volume is intended for the use of anyone who 
proposes to undertake a genuine campaign against malaria. 
More than half the book is devoted to a detailed description 
of the various methods employed with a view to the preven- 
tion of malaria, and the author comes to the conclusion that 
the bulk of the work must be done by the municipalities or 
the Government, as the case may be. 

The chief characteristic feature of the book is the lucid 
explanation of the various discoveries which have gradually 
lifted the veil and allowed us at last to sce the essential 
cause of this scourge of the tropics. The story must indeed 
prove fascinating to the non-medical mind. The various 
conjectures which for so long a time held the field at last 
give place to the experimental method, with the result that 
our knowledge of the disease increases by leaps and bounds 
in a comparatively short time. We gradually see earth, air, 
and water excluded by general consent from the sphere of 
causation. Healthy individuals, and notably medical men 
themselves, volunteer to be inoculated with the poison, in 
order to prove the truth of microscopical investigations, and 
so end the first and most important chapter in the eradication 
of one of the most widespread diseases that affect mankind. 
The victory is won, and Major Ronald Ross is fully entitled 
to the honor of this great discovery. A short account of the 


‘ history of malaria, as described in this volume, will give 


the reader a clearer view of the subject. 

Malaria has been known to exist for about 2,000 years. 
The ancient Greeks recognised the different varieties, and were 
acquainted with its seasonal and local variability, and, above 
all, with its frequent prevalence near marshes. Little was 
added to our knowledge for the next 1,000 years ; but about 
1640 the drug known as cinchona bark was introduced into 
Europe by the Countess d’el Cinchon, wife of the Viceroy of 
Peru, who had been cured by means of this drug. Many of 
the large animal parasites of man and animals have been 
known to us from antiquity; but until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century they were supposed, like other low forms 
of life, to be created in each host by “spontaneous genera- 
tion.” In 1790 Abildgaard made the remarkable discovery, 


by experiment, that certain worms inhabit, for a part of 
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The Specimen Book of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


contains specimens of articles to the number of 155, showing 
the treatment accorded in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
to the following subjects. 


Persons and Places. 


The many thousands of biographies are represented by 10 
examples, ranging from the very short article (20 lines) upon 
WortTH, the dressmaker, to an extract showing the scale upon which 
NAPOLEON is treated in the 20-page article by Dr. Holland Rose. 
‘he specimens include extracts from the articles NI£TZScHE, 
CHIPPENDALE, CAMOENS, Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD, NEVILLE 
(family). 

Among the specimens of the geographical, or gazetteer, 
articles, FOTHERINGHAY and FasHoDa represent the briefer entries 
under the names of small places, while the fulness of articles dealing 
with important towns and with countries may be gathered from the 
articles ‘unis and Tunisia, which are reproduced in their entirety. 
ALPs represents the articles upon natural features: rivers, lakes, 
mountains, seas, etc. The attention paid to records of exploration 
may be judged by the passage from Potar Recions. Four speci- 


mens of text maps are given, and a double-page specimen of the 
coloured plate maps. 


History. 

The twelve specimens representative of the historical entries 
in the new edition range from an extract showing the scale of the 
article Kurope (12 pages outlining the developments of 15 centu- 
ries), to an extract from the article on the battle of Wortu (3 pages 
relating the events of a single day). Passages from Mippie AGss, 
FEUDALISM, CrusaDES, show the elaboration, under separate head- 
ings, of events and tendencies outlined in the general article 
Kvropg, while the histories of individual countries are represented 
by extracts from Tue Unirep States and from PortuGaL. Among 
the articles dealing with ancient civilisations, extracts are given 
from Professor Arthur Evans’s Crete, Dr. Eduard Meyer’s PErsia, 
and from Rome, by Mr. H. Stuart Jones and Professor Conway. 


Religion. 


‘The comparative method which characterises the treatment of 
religion throughout the work is exhibited in two extracts from the 
main entry Rettcion. AscetTicism represents the articles dealing 
with customs common to a number of religions. Extracts from 
BupDHISM and MrirHras show the scale upon which main and sub- 
ordinate religions are treated. Biblical criticism is represented by 
a portion of the article Brste and the entire entry under EzexkIe.. 
The series of articles upon Christian communities is represented by 
the article upon Quakers; Church history by Vatican CovnciL; 
Church ritual by VesTMENTS. 


Chemistry. 

The articles in this field are represented by extracts from 
KLEMENT (Professor Ostwald), Cuemicat Action (Professor Nernst), 
IsoMEeRISM (Van’t Hoff), Vatexcy (Professor Armstrong). ACETYLENE 
and ALKALI MANUFACTURE illustrate articles dealing with commercial 
chemistry. 


Plants and Animals. 


The 16 specimens given to illustrate the character of the 
botanical and zoological entries follow one another on an ascending 
scale, from the article on Dopver to the general articles Lire and 
MENDELISM, thence descending the scale until the most restricted 
type of zoological article is reached in the entry describing the 
curious lizard known as AXOLOTL. 


Geology. 

Various types of geological articles are similarly represented 
by extracts from the general article Geotocy; from the article 
Jurassic, GiactaL Pertop, WEALDEN (periods, systems, series, beds), 
from Fo.p, Perrotocy, GRANITE and ALEXANDRITE. 


Medicine. 

Of the seven specimens given in this field, the first is an 
extract from the article (23 pages) Mepictng, by Sir Thomas Clifford 
Allbutt, and the last is the little entry CuttaLarns. A portion from 
the article Boop represents some 30 articles upon various parts 
of the body. The complete entry DipHTHerta shows the way in 
which ailments are treated. An important group is dealt with in 
Professor Sims Woodhead’s Parasitic Diseases (22 pages), from 
which a passage concerning the plague is reproduced. 


Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy. 

An extract from Mr. A. N. Whitehead’s article MATHEMATICS 
indicates the character of the most general entry in this department 
of knowledge. The history of mathematics is represented in an 
extract from Professor Love’s InFIniTEsIMAL CaLcuLus. Portions 
from the articles Matrer, Heat, Sxy, by Sir Joseph Thomson, Pro- 
fessor Callendar and Lord Rayleigh, give some indication of the 
treatment accorded to Physics; while the astronomical articles are 
represented by Ecuipse, Comet, Jupiter, Canis Masor. 


Agriculture and Industries. 

Grass anp Grasstanps, Reapinc, Firour anp Fiovr Manxv- 
FACTURE, ADULTERATION, WOOL AND WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE, COTTON, 
Canvas, Burtpinc, Heatinc, Ow Enoine, Power TRANSMISSION are 
the specimens selected to represent the articles upon the manifold 
applications of scientific knowledge to practical ends. 





gives by means of actual samples, such a full and 
systematic representation of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as will enable you to form your own opinion 
of the work, and determine the value which such a 
possession will have in your particular case. 

By issuing the Specimen Book at this juncture, 
moreover, the Cambridge University Press makes it 
possible for you to come to a final decision in the matter, 
while the new edition may still be secured at the initial 
low rate of subscription. 








If you wish to obtain this ad- 
vantage, your order 
must be given 


THIS MONTH— 
for on the 31st INST., in less than 
three weeks, 


the present low rate of subscription will be with- 


drawn, and the prices will be advanced by at 
least £2. 


The reader who carefully examines the Specimen Book 
will easily recognise its representative character, and will 
understand why the publishers are content that the value 
of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica in any given case 


should be judged by what may be learned of it from 
these pages. 


If you have not yet seen a copy, 
please apply for one at once, using the 
form printed at the foot of this page. 


\ 





Law. 


FLAT AND FIXTURES represent a very complete group of highly 
practical legal articles. The entire entry under Costs is reproduced 
in illustration of the treatment given to legal questions of some- 
what wider scope. International Law is represented by an extract 
from ARBITRATION; social legislation by a portion of the article 
LaBoUR LEGISLATION: penal system by an extract from JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS ; financial legislation by an extract from Income Tax. 


Arts and Music. 


Extracts from the articles Drawinc, ScuLpture. and Roman ART 
deal respectively with the purpose, practice and evolution of an art: 
‘Tapestry, Lace, Starxep Guiass, JEWELRY with applied arts. ARcH 
and Desk represent a large number of subsidiary articles connected 
with the arts of the architect and the cabinet maker. Sonata and 
HORN are given as specimens of two among the main groups of 
musical articles. 


Literature and Language. 


TRIOLET and Poetry, Drama and VAUDEVILLE represent articles 
of varying scope upon forms of literature. An extract from the 
article FrencH LiteRaTvURE is characteristic of the scale upon which 
national literatures are treated, while GUENEVERE represents a very 
interesting group of articles upon the main cycles of romance. 
Language is represented by extracts from EncGuiish Laneovace, 
Basques, Bantc LancGuaGes, PHILoLoGy, SitanG, and by the com- 
plete entry under Z. 


Sports and Games. 

The specimens given in this field range from Horse-Ractnc to 
MaRgswes, and include SHootinc, ANGLING, BOWLS, YACHTING, FEenc- 
ING. TRENTE ET QUARANTE represent a complete series of articles 
upon card games. 


Thirteen Full-plates Plates. 


from a total of 400, are given from the articles embracing Vat tr, 
Lace, Roman Art, Rupser, AcGeaAN, CIVILISATION, LIGHTHOUSE, 
PaLZONTOLOGY, House, DRINKING VESSELS, SHIP, WOODCARVING, 
KNIGHTHOOD AND CHIVALRY. 





To the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 135, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Please send me the Specimen Book of the 


new Encyclopaedia Britannica, with form of 
subscription, showing the rates of subscription 


until May 3lst. 


Name...... 


Na. 11. 
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their lives, certain fish, and reach maturity only in certain 
water-fowl, which happen to swallow the infected fish. This 
appears to have been the first instance recorded of the won- 
derful process of metaxeny, or change of host. Metaxenous 
parasites are those which spend part of their life in one kind 
of animal and the rest of it in another—generally the early 
part of their existence in one host, and the mature sexual 
part of it in another host. He proved that the eggs—or 
young—of the mature parasites are able to pass back again 
into individuals of the first species of host, from which they 
are again transferred to the second species of host, and so 
on ad infinitum. This discovery may be called the basis of 
modern parasitology ; it was soon verified by other observers. 
For many centuries the world had gradually become aware 
of the paludic nature of malaria ; not by direct experiment, 
but by a kind of sub-conscious experience, based on public 
observations. In Italy, in 1896, North describes the 
peasantry as being able to tell at sight which places were 
likely to be malarious. The paludic miasma was thought to 
be an infecting emanation from stagnant water, either 
chemical or organic ; but no experiments were made to test 
this point. Later it was found that malaria can occur where 
no marsh exists; the theory of the paludic miasma had to 
give place to the telluric miasma, according to which the 
poison exists anywhere in suitable soil, from which it rises 
at night or when the soil is disturbed. 

The next important step was the discovery by Laveran, 
in 1880, that the red blood corpuscles of living people who 
had suffered from malaria contained parasites. The question 
now arose: how do the parasites gain entry into the body? 
In 1890 Zeri tried to infect healthy people by giving them 
marsh water to drink. All the experiments were negative. 

Ross entered the Indian Medical Service in 1881, and 
was greatly struck by the misery caused by malaria. He 
found difficulty in obtaining literature on the subject: 
Laveran’s discovery was obscured by writers, who, in attempt- 
ing to find his parasites, found only natural objects which 
resembled them. In 1894 Manson showed him the true 
Laveran bodies, and Ross now never doubted of their exist- 
ence; the point was now to find them in the mosquito. 
Manson’s theory at this time was that the mosquito, having 
fed on an infected person, died or laid its eggs in the marsh 
water. Ross gave healthy people marsh water to drink in 
which infected mosquitoes had died ; but all the results were 
negative. Metaxeny for such lowly organised parasites had 
not been suggested up to this time; Ross, however, began 
to think that the insects probably carried the poison from 
man to man. After several failures to infect the healthy 
with mosquitoes who had fed on infected persons, he at last 
discovered the parasites in the bodies of a particular kind 
of mosquito, called Anopheline. Experiments conducted on 
thirty-six healthy persons, who were all bitten with Anophe- 
line, were all successful. The reason why the previous ex- 
periments had failed was that all mosquitoes do not carry 
the poison. 

Of preventive measures there are three which can be 
adopted: protection, mosquito reduction, and quinine. 
Protection by nets is evidently too costly a measure 
to be universally adopted; it would cause a good deal of 
annoyance to the people, and consequently a good many 
would refi «© to adopt such a measure. Mosquito reduction 

is by far the best way of dealing with the case from the 
administrative point of view, as it must tend to reduce the 
cause of the disease. A government or municipality can 
maintain men for the purpose of removing breeding-places 
without causing any annoyance to the public. In different 
parts of the world the methods must, of course, vary; for 
instance, in Italy, where the population are whites and intel- 
ligent, and where there is a plentiful supply of medical 
men, the preventive treatment by quinine has been very 
successful. At the end of the volume various authorities de- 
scribe their experiences in different parts of the world with 
regard to preventive measures. In every case where the work 
has been thoroughly carried out the results have been 
markedly successful. We read in the papers of Lord North- 
cote’s suggestion to memorialise King Edward by raising a 
fund for the better protection of human life in the tropics. 
No one reading Major Ronald Ross’s work but will agree that 
no worthier memorial could be raised to the late King, or 
one in which his sympathies would more surely have been 
enlisted. 








THE STORY OF COLOR. 


“A History of Painting.” By HatpAnz Macra.. In 8 volumes, 
illustrated with 2U0 Platesin color. Vols. I and II. (T. C.and 
E. C. Jack. 7s. 6d. net each.) 


“T Give you no fantastic pedant’s balderbash about ‘ tactile 
values’ or ‘space composition.’ I am wholly un- 
concerned with discovering little mediocre men, because they 
worked in the Italian Renaissance, and are long since 
deservedly dead.” Thus Mr. Macfall in his Foreword to this 
ambitious undertaking, and let all fantastic pedants beware! 
Yet the work, if we may judge from the two volumes before 
us, does not contain so fierce an onslaught on the pedants as 
might be expected from the Foreword. Indeed, while pur- 
suing its own line—and the line is essentially a straight and 
sound one—it does not fail to render a generous tribute to 
the services performed in the game of attribution to the 
learned inventor of the above-quoted phrases, and to one or 
two other “pedants”’ who have spent their lives in unravelling 
the skein of the Italian art-mysteries. Mr. Macfall merely 
means to say that he looks at painting from a different point 
of view to that of the “ pedants”’; that he is concerned less 
with individual artists and their works—less even with in- 
dividual schools—than with general tendencies and evolu- 
tionary processes; and, most important of all, that he is 
anxious to establish the connection between art and human 
progress. So we find in this work something that is absent 
from, say, Professor Muther’s ‘‘ History of Painting” ; and 
we miss from it the ceaseless stream of names and facts that 
flow from the German historian’s encyclopedic knowledge. 
Mr. Macfall’s aim is to give us a bigger and better under- 
standing of the significance of art as a whole, rather than 
to instruct us in the details of its particular manifestations. 

This is a praiseworthy end, and his first two volumes, 
dealing with the Italian Renaissance from the time of its 
emergence out of the Dark Ages to its culmination in the 
sixteenth-century masters of Venice, give a fair idea of his 
method of attaining it. His history of painting throughout 
this period resolves itself, in effect, into a history of the 
development of color. Discarding “the utterly false system 
of attributing to each town an art of its own,”’ he starts with 
the Renaissance in Florence and Umbria, sketching the more 
prominent figures in the movement from linear drawing 
filled in with flat color towards the expression of depth and 
light and shade, and finding the culmination of this central 
Italian painting in Michael Angelo. His treatment of local 
developments in this section leaves little to be desired ; and 
whatever his estimates of certain leading artists may be 
thought of by the more conservatively minded art-lover, they 
are at least piquant. Raphael has already suffered some 
measure of dethronement, but Mr. Macfall, while he depre- 
cates the extreme anti-Raphaelite view in others, leaves him 
little beyond the title of the “ splendid borrower,” which he 
himself bestows, denies his mastery of space composition as 
being an uncommon quality, and charges him with repeating 
his spacings overmuch. To Michael Angelo he does homage ; 
but he suggests quite clearly that, if Michael Angelo is the 
culmination of the Renaissance in central Italy, he is also 
the point at which the color development in this region 
reaches its exhausted end. This leaves the way clear for the 
Venetian group, including Correggio, in the second volume. 
In Giorgione, Titian, and Tintoretto, he finds, for the first 
time, the true employment of color as color. This, of course, 
is in accordance with the oft-stated traditional dictum that 
the art of Venice was color, and that of Florence was form; 
but he develops the argument for the color supremacy of 
Venice more ingeniously than has hitherto been done, in a 
way, furthermore, that suggests his grasp of the relationship 
between the Venetian school and the modern use of color, 
and promises some interesting discussion upon the later 
schools that benefited by the Venetian example. These 
volumes are good reading. Mr. Macfall does not disdain apt 
biographical anecdote; he tells his readers something of 
Italy as well as of her art; and he modifies the prancing 
exuberances of his literary style to meet the exigencies of the 
sober task on which he is engaged. One might point to one or 
two mis-spellings and one or two omissions in detail; and 
when Mr. Macfall is in attributive mood, as in the case of 
Giorgione and Titian, he can be quite as dogmatic as any 
“pedant” we ever met, But he recognises and proclaims 
what so many art-writers have disguised—the affinity 
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READY TO-DAY. 


+.* The advance orders were so extensive for this book that it 
was in its third edition before publication day. 


THE AEROPLANE— 


Past, Present and Future 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY 

HARPER. Medium 8vo. 86 Illustrations. 15s. net. 
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THE LAND OF PROMISES 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 6s. 





THE SCHOOL OF LOVE 


By PRISCILLA CRAVEN. 6s. 
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THE GIRL FROM THE MARSH 
CROFT 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. 6s. 


A new book by the famous author to whom was recently 
awarded the Nobel Literary Prize of over £8,000. 





A GHOST FROM THE PAST 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 6s. 








CENTRAL AMERICA 


By FREDERICK PALMER, 
35 Illustrations and large map. 10s. 6d. net. 


A thrillling account of what is practically terra 
incognita. The author travelled through Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. These 
five lawless little nations are the home of opera bouffe 
revolutions which bring succeeding tyrants to power. 
They present conditions of misrule without parallel, 
which might be amusing if they were not so pitiful and 
so seriously compelling in the unique racial problem 
which they represent. 
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5€0 pages and frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 
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By BASIL HARGRAVE. 6s. net. 
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in daily use which the author does not illumine with a 
gleam of information. 
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THE GRANT ALLEN GUIDES 
Entirely new editions, brought up to date, of 
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“Christian Rome,” “ Paris,” for instance; and 
Mr. Stuart Jones’s ** Classical Rome” has just 
been added to the sertes, Most of the volumes 
are illustrated. Send for a@ list of the series. 
3s. Gd. net each. 
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INGRAM 


By R. H. Gootpa, London Editor of The Manchester 

Guardian. A very clever romance of to-day, very 
characteristic of certain modern tendencies and 

del htfully immune from others.—The Spectator. 
“It is a thoughtful and fair-minded presentation of 

ee oy and misgivings which beset an 
ealist.” 


“Immensely suggestive and inspiriting. Mr. Gretton 
brings a quite charming touch to his analysis. 
There are situations of extraordinary breadth and 
judgment, illuminated by a fine humour.”—7he 
Manchester Guardian. 


“In his suggestive and thoughtful novel Mr. Gretton 
has given us a Very vital and stimulating surve 4 
present-day tendencies and political facts.”— 
Morning Leader. 

? 


LOVE AND EXTRAS 


By Frank Richardson. A book full of its author’s 
characteristic humour—a book of love, and of 
whiskers, and of an erudite social lore; above all, 
great fun. “Mr. Richardson scatters laughs with 
a protien} hand, and his latest book should be a joy 
to many.”—The ‘World. 63. 

>? 


A BABE UNBORN 


Anonymous. A delicate handling of a supreme 
question. The Pall Mali Gazette says it “is 
written with the most profound earnestness and 
much pathos.” And The Atheneum- ‘The author 
sees and writes vividly and shows an unusual 
measure of originality.” 6s. 
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THE LIMIT 


By Mrs. Ernest t Leversen, rr R its second edition. 

“A delightful bo together a book which 

= the reader ~y a lninteeee good humour with 
imself and all the world.”—The World. 6s. 


“A famous man once said of Mrs. “eo? that she 
was the wittiest woman in London 


Certainly this 
is one of the wittiest novels we have had fora y ions 
time.”—The Book Monthly. 


? 
PHRYNETTE AND LONDON 
Marthe Troly-Curtin’s novel, the work of a true 
Frenchwoman, has gone into its third edition. 
“ Phrynette is a most charming person ° 
a charming book. It will be very videly read.” n— 
John M. Raphael in The Kvening Standard. 6s. 


> > >? 
MEDITERRANEAN MOODS 
Footnotes of travel in the islands of Mallorca, 
are norca “4 and Sardinia. By J. E. Crawford 
h, M.A. With thirty-three Tustrations mn colour 
and’ bla a. White. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. n 
“The e and not invariably beauaful land- 
oon . are well and feeling! oa and their 
stranger inhabitants = eated with sy mapas 
and humour. ... e hope that Mr. Flitc 
make many other voyages and record them in the 
same agreeable manner.”—7he Spectator. 
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POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS 
By Walter P. Wright, author of “The Perfect 
Garden,” with wath it is uniform. A practical 
de to the cultivation of all the better-known 
lish garden flowers. aa illustrated with 
reproductions in colour and in black and white. 
Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 
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THE GARDEN oo BY WEEK 


} Bn. er P. Wright. practical handbook to 
garde ming operations for __ week in the year to 
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with — in colour and black and white. 
Second tion, revised. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
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between the artist and the man in the street—and in so | 
doing sounds a new and more human note in serious art- 
criticism that would compensate for a multitude of petty | 
errors. Mr. Brangwyn writes an appreciative Preface to the 
first volume, and the excellence of the color-plates, if main- 
tained throughout the work, should alone ensure it a 
welcome. 





THE TRAILS OF ’98 AND ’05. 


“The Trail of 98.” By Roserr W. Service. (Unwin. 6s,) 
“Ingram.” By R. H, Grerron. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Ar first sight there seems no relation between the outlook 
of Mr. Gretton’s refined young Under-Secretaries and grave 
Liberal politicians, and that of the sweating miners of the 
Bonanza and the decivilised fortune-seekers of the Yukon. 
It is difficult to imagine our Members of Parlia- 
ment in ’98, minus their frock-coats and _ tall 
hats, crawling up the icy pass to Balsam City in 
snow many feet deep, along with the great army of 
gold-hunters, who pushed their sledges for sixteen hours 
on the trail, often without a square meal, gritting their 
teeth doggedly, and staggering on a few paces more, with 
the slogan on their lips, ‘“Klondyke or bust.” The 
politician, like the oyster, prefers calm waters and protected 
feeding grounds, and he succeeds less by his ‘‘ grit ’’ than by 
his fine squeezability. Still, the homely aphorism of one of 
Mr. Service’s old fortune-hunters applies equally to the 
career of the average politician : ‘‘ Of a hundred that set out, 
ninety never make good; and of the other ten, nine won’t 
do no good.’’ Mr. Service’s vigorous and flamboyant style, 
packed with slang, and “alive’’ with powerful, if crude, 
word-painting, conveys excellently the fever of the Klondyke 
life in ’98 ; the sinister fascination of the vast, silent spaces 
of the great Northland, the inhuman toil, the wild 
debauchery, and the incessant warfare with the forces of 
Nature. It is a pity that he has not been able to set forth 
his picturesque epic without recourse to the hackneyed 
machinery of a sugary love-story. While all the individual 
descriptions of mining life, following the trail amid the 
mountains, marshes, and icy plateaus, and the exploration 
of gold creeks in the Yukon Valley, are strong in local color, 
the lime-light is shockingly overdone in the scenes of the 
melodramatic encounters and man-slayings by Locasto, the 
Half-breed, the Jamwagon, Jim, and other heroes. Mr. 
Service has it in him to write a Canadian novel of permanent 
worth, and it is unfortunate that he has tried to out-Kipling 
Kipling, instead of selecting a quieter model of restrained 
power. None the less, his vigorous talent conveys well the 
intensity of the elemental forces of human nature when 
released from the restraints of civilisation, and in this 
respect it is amusing to imagine Mr. Gretton’s immaculate | 
young politicians among “the Cold-feet Tribe and the Sore- 
heads,’’ or plunging into the vortex of the gold-born city ; 
while the girls are “ prizing some of the crazy jays loose from 
their wads,’’ as Mr. Service graphically phrases it. 

“Prizing the crazy jays loose from their wads’”’ is a 
sentence that would mildly shock and vastly perplex nearly 
all the characters that figure in ‘‘ Ingram.’’ But there is a 
subtle link between the English and the Canadian story 
that helps to make both worlds kin. Ingram, the promising 
young Under-Secretary, “had spent one long vacation 
coaching the heir to the Richardson millions,’’ and in the | 
last chapter we see ‘‘ this clever young man of the upper- 
middle-class’? making a match with the millionaire’s 
‘* wads,’’ in the pleasing feminine shape of Irene Richard- 
son, the daughter; while his roseate political future 
promises him ‘‘ a considerable part, which, if well played, 
is to lead him into the Cabinet.’’ The gold lust of the 
decivilised fortune-hunters in the Klondyke is here seen 
shaded away artistically into the nice motives and slightly 
jaded atmosphere of the able party man, who is successfully 
wooing and winning place and power ; but ‘‘ the wads,”’ 1.e., 
the bank-notes, are the true touchstone that reconciles the 
social aims of the Bonanza Kings with the refined pro- 
gramme of the mild young Under-Secretary. 

In congratulating Mr. Gretton on his carefully drawn, 
thoughtful, and extremely suggestive picture of upper-class 
London political life, we are a little dubious as to whether 
we are not paying him a left-handed compliment. He has 
succeeded so well in catching the tone of his Londoners’ 








“decent, disciplined mind,” their opportunist reasonable- 
ness, their refined compromises, and suave compensations in 
the way of pleasures, that we wonder at times whether he 
himself is not swimming too complacently with the tide. 
He might, of course, do worse; but this “exercise in the 
Disraelian manner,” as he terms his novel in a lucid preface, 
has not the preservative virtue of Disraelian wit. All his 
characters are accepted and presented on terms of their “ face 
value.” The two young Liberal politicians, Ingram and 
Makham, are shadowy types of the activities and profes- 
sions of “ promising men”’ as they pass from St. Stephen’s 
into a Pall Mall club. The Richardsons—father, mother, 
and daughter—are merely polite refractions of rich 
Americans seen in the glass of a nice English family— 
too nice to criticise them at all. Disraeli would have bitten 
in their portraits with his own caustic acid. Mr. Gretton has 
admirably caught the charm and gracious air of the patrician 
class in his description of the week-end spent at Castle 
Morton, the noble home of the eleventh Earl of Morton, with 
its avenues and moats and fragrant gardens, its regal court- 
yards and gateways and ancient terraces. The essence of the 
English system here floats in the urbane air of the place, 
and the conversation introduced is subtly punctuated with 
hints of the passing of the old order. Mr. Gretton’s plan 
is to give us a bird’s-eye view of the general political situa- 
tion—of the drift of the political tide, so to say, during the 
Campbell-Bannerman administration, through the medium 
of his hero’s Parliamentary work, and experiences in the 
constituencies, and thoughtful talks with his friends and 
opponents. The surface-tone and atmosphere of Parlia- 
mentary officialism is very cleverly rendered; but the 
author’s talent for philosophic diagnosis is not backed up by 
any power of character - drawing or by psychological depth. 
The human element beneath the veneer of social manner and 
breeding and highly - trained intelligence is strangely lack- 
ing, and, as with the pages on the American millionaire, we 
feel that the secondary instincts have somehow so been dwelt 
upon in the picture as to reduce the primary forces of 
men’s motives and actions to insignificance. Mr. Gretton’s 
cool intelligence is seen to advantage in his fine disquisition 
on the difference between the hard outlook of the prosperous 
middle-class of the manufacturing North and the jaded, sur- 
feited Londoner ; but whenever he essays to dive beneath the 
surface and touch the hard facts of the work-a-day struggle, 
as in his description of a Northern working men’s club, he 
seems to grow unreal. His pages, towards the close, 
on the “amenable mind and sweet reasonableness ’ of the 
English cultured classes have a certain truth; but the in- 
tensity of the struggle for success in professional life, on 
every side, is quite left out of the picture. To sum up, if 
“Ingram” be read for its lucid analysis of social currents, 
and for the interest of its political ideas, Mr. Gretton will 
be heartily thanked ; but Shelley’s remark, ‘‘ You might as 
well go to a gin-palace for a leg of mutton as come to me for 
human nature,” may be applied as a criticism of the novel’s 
personal colorlessness. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Life of Madame Roland.” By I. A. Taytor. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d, net.) 


Ir “impartial posterity ’’ has not yet come to a definite 
conclusion regarding Madame Roland’s character, it is at 
least united in thinking her one of the most interesting 
figures in the history of the French Revolution. Thiers, 
Lamartine, Michelet, and Louis Blanc all wrote of her with 
enthusiasm. Later writers have taken a less eulogistic tone, 
and we find Lord Acton dismissing her with the remark that 
“the cheerful dignity of her last moments has reconciled 
many who were disgusted with her declamatory emphasis, her 
passion, and her inhumanity.’’ To Miss I. A. Taylor, her 
latest biographer, she is “ the representative and embodiment 
of the spirit by which the purest and most disinterested 
adherents” of the Revolution were animated. If an over- 
mastering desire to hold a prominent place upon the stage 
is no bar to disinterestedness, we may admit that Miss 
Taylor’s estimate is, if exaggerated, not very wide of the 
mark. From her earliest years, Madame Roland imbibed 
the principles of the Revolution. Plutarch was the favorite 
author of her childhood, and her enthusiastic nature led 
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&o., with an introduction by HAVELOCK ELLIs. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, 6s. net. 
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&e. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 


INCIDENTS OF MY SOCIAL 
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By THomas ADDIS EMMET, M.D., Litt.D., President 
of the Irish National Federation of America; Tlus- 
trated. Large 8vo, 25s. net. 
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“The Book Monthly is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly 
pleasant and readable publication.” 


—C.avupius Cer, in the British Weekly. 
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BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the “ Book Monthly” by name—you very often see it 
quoted in the papers. It is a brightly written, brightly illus- 


magazine about the books and the literary affairs of the 
day. But as yet you have not taken it in! ell, you are 
missing counties. and you should at once arrange to get it 


. It is an instructing, entertaining “ guide, er 
and friend” for the reader near the centre of things or far 
away. Being now seven years old, and so grown up, it has just 
been ed, made more popular and practical in con- 
tents and style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 
what's what and who’s who in the book world. 
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Publishers will send it, post free, for a year, inland or abroad, on receipt 
of oy ween You can have a copy of the current number posted to 
you by forwarding 6d. or a specimen back ber for nothing. 
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her to see in the Republic a revival of classic virtue. Her 
marriage with “the virtuous Roland,” a man of cold and 
precise nature, though he loved her deeply, and committed 
suicide on hearing of her execution, was an ill-assorted 
union. Her passion for Buzot and her affection for her 
child were the two great events in her private life, and the 
pages in which she attempts to hold the balance between 
husband and lover are among the most amazing self-revela- 
tions that have ever been written. Miss Taylor adds nothing 
fresh to our knowledge of Madame Roland. She has, how- 
ever, knowledge of the period, and shows skill in presenting 
her heroine’s character. She says that Madame Roland 
was “a woman of phrases.’’ The most famous of these was 
the apostrophe on the scaffold to Liberty, but even this is 
not free from the touch of theatricality that Madame Roland 
never wholly escaped. It was visible in her attitude in 1791, 
when she acted the part of inspirer of the young Girondins, 
and it is obvious also in her “ Memoirs” and in her letters 
to Buzot. But, with all her self-consciousness and self- 
esteem, her ignorance of the springs of common human 
action, her vanity, and her complete lack of humor, Madame 
Roland is a great historical figure, whom the world will not 
readily consent to forget. 
- * 


‘Peace and War in the Balance.” By Henry W. Nevinson. 
(Watts. 1s, net.) 


Mr. Nevinson’s Conway Memorial Lecture deserves to 
be read by all who are interested in the cause of International 
peace. With the exception of Mr. Norman Angell’s ‘‘ The 
Great Illusion,’’ we know of no book in which the case 
against war is stated with greater force, or in a fashion more 
likely to impress those who regard the ordinary advocate of 
peace as an unpractical dreamer. Mr. Nevinson has this 
great advantage in coming to the subject, that he has had 
large experience in actual warfare, and that his ‘‘ chief study, 
interest, and means of livelihood for some twenty years past 
have been War.’’ What such a man has to say about the 
causes of modern wars is entitled to serious consideration, 
and no one can read Mr. Nevinson’s pages without wondering 
how it is that so stupid a method of settling the differences 
between nations has persisted for so long. In brief and 
telling fashion, but without exaggeration, he examines the 
forces that make for war—the demands of concession-hunters, 
the sectional interests that gain by the piling-up of arma- 
ments, the Jingo emotion fostered by the press, which regards 
battles as bull-fights or gladiatorial shows, and watches ‘‘ the 
expensive but entertaining scene of blood and death from 
a safe and comfortable distance.’’? Equally convincing is 
the discussion of the sentimental reasons for war, that it 
increases a nation’s patriotic cohesion, implants a sense of 
political reality and responsibility, and is a great force in 
preventing a people’s character from degenerating into soft- 
ness and enfeebling relaxation. Mr. Nevinson finds it 
** impossible to adopt the peace position of non-resistance,”’ 
but he has furnished pacifists with arguments that make his 
little book an armory of weapons for their cause. Clear ex- 
position, telling argument, eloquence, a rare distinction of 
phrasing, and the humor and irony of which Mr. Nevinson 
is always a master—all these are enlisted in the service of 
peace with excellent effect. 

. * * 


“St. Francis of Assisi and His Legend.” By Nino Tamassia. 

(Unwin. 6s. net.) 

Sicnok Nino Tamassra’s study of the Franciscan 
documents, a translation of which, by the Rev. Lonsdale 
Ragg, has just been published, sets out to prove that 
Thomas of Celano’s Lives of the saint form the real 
foundation of the Franciscan legend, and that these Lives 
are more composite than has hitherto been supposed. 
The interest of this theory is heightened by the fact that, 
should it be substantiated, the authenticity of the “oldest 
legend,” which M. Paul Sabatier, in his “ Vie de Saint 
Francois,” attributed to Brother Leo, must be abandoned. 
Signor Tamassia has an immense knowledge of hagiography, 
and he is able to show many parallels in the lives of other 
saints to events which we generally associate with 
St. Francis. But he seems to us to push his conclusions 
farther than sound criticism would warrant. It may be 
true that in some cases “the image of the ‘ Povrello’ of 
Assisi is seen to decompose itself, so to speak, into a number 
of separate traits that are drawn from other faces,’”’ and 





that Signor Tamassia has gone some way to modify the 
traditional view of the saint, but, as Mr. Ragg says in his 
preface, we are justified in assuming some similarity, both 
in word and act, “‘ in those who in successive centuries set 
themselyes to copy a single Model.” None the less, the work 
will interest all students of the Franciscan legend, and 
future writers on the subject must take it into account. 
* “+ * 


““The Income Tax.” By Enwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 


12s. 6d. net.) 


(Macmill a 


Proressor Sevicman, of Columbia University, is the 
leading authority upon taxation in the United States, and 
this volume is a monument of applied erudition. It contains 
a survey of the history of income taxation in the various 
countries of the world, with careful discussion of the theory 
and practice of its incidence and of modes of administration. 
The study is particularly opportune, for a growing demand 
for the re-imposition of a federal income-tax has been of late 
years making itself evident in America. The various experi- 
ments in State income-taxes are minutely discussed by Pro- 
fessor Seligman, who shows their future to be due to four 
causes, defective provision for administration in the laws, lax 
enforcement, persistent evasion, and difficulty of locating 
income. <A federal income-tax he considers unneces- 
sary for purposes of revenue, nor in theory is he 
convinced that it is more equitable than indirect 
taxation by customs and excise. But the imprac- 
ticability of reforming the tariff and of applying 
property taxation equitably, makes it desirable that a federal 
income-tax should be secured. The requisite amendment of 
the Constitution is discussed. Since it is desirable that the 
State and local governments should participate in the yield 
of such a tax, though they cannot be entrusted with its col- 
lection, Professor Seligman proposes that the Federal 
Government shall administer this tax, together with the pro- 
perty and corporation taxes which now furnish a chief source 
of State income, and that the revenue thus furnished shall 
be apportioned between the three areas. The whole problem, 
both in its theoretically economic, its constitutional, and its 
administrative side, is very thoroughly considered, and the 
work will be most profitably studied by economists and 
statesmen in this country. 

x * 


“The Catholic Encyclopedia.” Vol. VIII. (Caxton Publish- 
ing Co. 27s. 6d. net.) 

Tue eighth volume of this work presents the same 
features that have been noticed in its predecessors. It 
represents American rather than any of the varieties of 
European Catholicism, and combines a certain democratic 
flavor with a complete absence of anything resembling 
Liberalism in theology. Of Lamennais, a Professor of the 
Institut Catholique of Toulouse writes, not without sym- 
pathy, that, “however lamentable his end, it does not 
efface the memory of his great services to the Church of 
France,” and that “we must trace to. him that reconcilia- 
tion between Catholicism, on the one hand, and popular 
liberty and the masses of the people on the other, upon 
which Leo XIII. set the final seal of approbation.” Gene- 
rally, however, a less critical note is struck. Under Isaias 9, 
9, we are told, in the words of the Biblical Commission, that 
“there are no solid arguments to the fore, even taken 
cumulatively, to prove that the book of Isaias is to be 
attributed not to Isaias himself alone, but to two, or rather 
to many, authors” ; under Jansenism, “It is distinguished 
among heresies for crafty proceedings, chicane, and lack 
of frankness on the part of its adherents, especially their 
pretence of remaining Catholics without renouncing their 
errors, of staying in the Church despite the Church itself, 
by skilfully eluding or braving with impunity the decisions 
of its expressed authority. Such conduct is, beyond doubt, 
without a parallel in the annals of Christianity previous 
to the outbreak of Jansenism; in fact, it would be in- 
credible, if we did not in our own day find in certain 
groups of Modernists examples of this astonishing and 
absurd duplicity.” A well-known passage in “The Fortunes 
of Nigel’’ occurs to the reader. ‘“O Geordie, Jingling 
Geordie, it was grand to hear Baby Charles laying down the 
guilt of dissimulation, and Steenie lecturing on the turpi- 
tude of incontinence.” “TI am afraid,” said George Heriot, 


more hastily than prudently, “I might have thought of the 
old proverb of Satan reproving sin.” 
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HEALTH TALKS. 


NERVOUS DISORDERS: THEIR CAUSE AND 
CURE. 


Eight people out of every ten have some form of nervous 
weakness. They may not realise it at the moment, but they 
have it all the same. Sooner or later, they suffer from one 
or other of the innumerable symptoms which mark this con- 
dition. 

Thus, one person may suffer from sleeplessness, another 
from loss of memory, others from depression, great fatigue 
after a little exertion, inability to fix the attention for any 
length of time on a given subject, twitching of different 
parts of the body, so-called “nervous dyspepsia,” and so 
on in éndless variety. To cure these conditions, doctors, 
to-day, usually prescribe abundance of good food coupled 
with rest in bed, fresh air, and massage, to increase the 
general nutrition, and a special form of phosphorus. 

The great cause of nervous disorders is undoubtedly the 
too rapid using up of the body’s supply of phosphorus, which 
is of the utmost necessity for health. To cure the sufferers 
the phosphorus must be restored. Ordinary phosphorus, 
however, and the common drugs which contain it, are prac- 
tically useless. The phosphorus must be in the particular 
form known as “organic’’ and in “ chemical combination,” 
as physiologists call it. The only satisfactory form of 
phosphorus which answers these requirements is Sanatogen, 
the great re-vitalising and re-invigorating nerve food. It 
contains “organic” phosphorus “chemically combined” 
with the body-building element of pure cow’s milk. The 
combination nourishes the nerves and tissues in a very 
powerful manner. Sanatogen is, therefore, the ideal prepa- 
ration for all sufferers from any nervous condition. 


REMARKABLE MepicaL anp Sociat STATEMENTS. 

Over fourteen thousand doctors have testified in writing 
to the value of Sanatogen, which is used by the best known 
people in the country. A list of famous users of Sanatogen 
would fill columns of Tue Nation. As an example of their 
statements, the following letter from Sir Luke White, M.P., 
may be quoted. He writes :—‘ My experience of Sanatogen 
confirms the medical opinion ; there is no longer the feeling 
of fatigue which one previously experienced, but there 
follows from its use a distinct restorative effect.” 

Moreover, every important medical journal has printed 
articles on Sanatogen’s remarkable power of benefiting 
nervous sufferers. “The Medical Press and Circular” 
states :—“ Medical science has strengthened the physician's 
hand a hundredfold by the introduction of Sanatogen. It 
is a perfectly ideal food for feeding the brain cells, and in 
all cases acts as a powerful stimulant to the nervous system. 
The wonders brought about by this preparation are no less 
manifold than amazing. They have been testified to by 
leading physicians, whose names are as household words 
in many countries. 

Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., M.D., &c., Medical Officer 
of Heaith and Public Analyst of Dublin, in his analysis of 
Sanatogen, writes:—‘‘Sanatogen is a substance of the 
highest nutritive value, containing, as it does, a large 
amount of organic phosphorus—that is, phosphorus which 
is offered to the tissues in exactly the form in which it can 
be easily absorbed. It is an excellent nerve food.” 


A Free Sampite OFFERED. 

A free sample will be sent to every reader, mentioning 
Tue Nation, who writes to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, 
Chenies Street, London, W.C., and encloses two penny 
stamps for postage. With the sample, will be sent, free, an 
interesting little book containing advice which, if followed, 
will materially improve the condition of every sufferer from 
nervous disorders and debility. 

Sanatogen always effects a wonderful change for the 
better in every nervous case. It will do so in your case, 
there is no doubt of that. Write for a free sample to-day. 






































Don't judge “ Rexine™ 
by other leather } 
cloths. It is just as 
superior to those as 
it is to leather. 

In “Rexine” a 
grain is well-defin 
making it indistinguish- 
able from leather. It is 
more durable because the 
quality of “Rexine” is the best 

that can be made. 

“Rexine” upholstering will be 
found in the large hotels and clubs. 
If it withstands the wear and tear 
of these, it is surely the best for 
the home, 













































































Any furnishing house, &c.. will supply 
you with patterns and estimates. In 
case of difficulty write to— 


The British Leather Cloth 


























Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 








REXINE WORKS, HYDE, 
Nr. MANCHESTER. 
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LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 


BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 





CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Called-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve Fund, £4,050,000. 





Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, E.C, 
WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
Foreign Branch—82, Cornhill, E.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 
Facilities are given Customers at any Branch for the transfer 
of money to or from any other Branch. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 


drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS UNDER- 
TAKEN. 


PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 
DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 


THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES, and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 


APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
Collections undertaken. 


DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and ever 
facility given for the handling of Documents to or from Abroad. 


The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 
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“‘Tintoretto.” By Everyn Marcn Pui.iiprs. (Methuen. 16s. 
net. ) 

Although Miss March Phillipps’s book contains 
little in the way of fresh facts or theories relating 
to this great Venetian painter, it is scholarly, and 
bears the hall-mark of refreshing sincerity. A brief but 
convincing picture of Tintoretto’s domestic life and environ- 
ment prefaces a careful examination of his art, special 
attention being paid in the latter to the stupendous series 
of paintings in the Scuola di San Rocco, and to the “ Para- 
diso”’ of the Ducal Palace, the culminating achievement of, and 
practically the last work from, the artist’s brush. Both in 
‘his sacred and mythological creations Tintoretto at his best 
is unequalled, and Miss Phillipps does full justice to his 
splendid gifts of color and dramatic power, and, in his later 
work, to the refinement in his treatment of the nude. That 
characteristic of his, too, of placing the principal figure in 
a composition, not in the foreground, but in the middle or 
far distance, and directing attention to it by the other 
figures is a device which, if not always wholly successful, 
justifies itself amazingly in the famous “ Presentation 
of the Virgin” (in the Church of the Madonna del 
Orto), and certain other works, is faithfully dealt 
with. The chapter on the “ Scheme of the Scuola ” 
is decidedly interesting. Miss Phillipps here acknow- 
ledges her debt to the writer of a small brochure, 
published in 1876, which she unearthed in the British 
Museum, and which aided her materially in unravelling 
the artist’s purpose; but whatever may be the source of her 
ideas, her presentment of the case for the intellectual and 
artistic unity of the whole series of works is fully illuminat- 
ing, and wholly warrants her comparison of this building 
with the Sistine ceiling of Michael Angelo, and her con- 
clusion that both the design and execution of the former, like 
those of the latter, were the work of one stupendous mind. 
Of no less importance is the penultimate chapter on the 
portraits and drawings, wherein several of the most lately 
discovered drawings of Tintoretto, from the portfolio of 
eighty that was unexpectedly acquired by the British 
Museum in 1907, are reproduced satisfactorily and duly 
appreciated in the text. The half-tone illustrations are of 
a high order throughout, and the appendix contains some 
entertaining Tintoretto correspondence. 

* * * 
“The Fortunate Isles.” By Mary Stuart Boyp. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Tue authoress of “ Our Stolen Summer” has written an 
alluring account of a six months’ stay in the Balearic Isles, 
undertaken in opposition to the advice of the only Briton 
she had met who had been there. She was told that the 
islands were off the tourist track, that nobody understood 
English, and that there was nothing to do. Undaunted by 
this description, Mrs. Boyd left the gloom of London for the 
sunny fields of Majorca, and spent a delightful winter 
wandering in the Islands. Her book will probably induce 
many readers to follow her example, for nothing could be 
more attractive than the experiences of lazy travel, in com- 
pany with the Man and the Boy, which she records. The 
ground covered is in part the same as that described by Mr. 
Crawford Flitch, whose book we reviewed a couple of weeks 
ago, and Mrs. Boyd’s volume deserves the same high praise. 
She has the qualities requisite to write a good book of travel 
—humor, good spirits, observation, and a fresh and vivid 
style. Her pages will give real pleasure, and their charm is 
heightened by the excellent illustrations which her husband, 
Mr. A. 8. Boyd, contributes to the volume. We have come 
upon few recent books of travel that can be recommended 
with greater confidence. 





The GAeek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

May 5. May 12. 
Consols ave wee 814 ove 813 
Midland Deferred... a3 a de 762 is 77 
Canadian Pacific ... or one «» 2413 -- 239% 
Peru Pref. ... ae we we xvi 423 one 424 
Mexican Railway Stock ... eee --- 563 és 54} 


In the last day or two, under the influence of cheap money, 
markets have been recovering from the bout of over-specu- 





lation. Consols, I fancy, are encouraged by a growing hope 
that on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George will be able to promise 
something in the way of facilitating the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities by small investors. Lord Morley’s obser- 
vations on the subject to the country bankers point in this 
direction ; for he laid stress upon the vast number of small 
holdings in French Rentes as compared with our very limited 
investments in Consols. The French rely upon the small 
man, while we trust to the magnates who are easily scared, 
and are often quite inclined to sell out for purely political 
reasons. The chief excitement of the Stock Exchange has 
been violent fluctuations, amounting on one day to 18 points 
in the price of London General Omnibus stock. The Yankee 
market has been dull again. Perhaps it is alarmed by the 
success of the Mexican revolutionaries, who may give a lot 
of trouble to President Taft. 


TRADE IN APRIL. 


Those who cast the horoscope of trade are perturbed by the 
Board of Trade returns for April. Up to now the improve- 
ment on the corresponding month of the previous year has 
been for many months highly encouraging and satisfactory. 
In fact, the increases had become monotonous. But in April 
the imports showed a sensational decrease of some £7,700,000, 
though exports of the produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom were better than in April, 1910, by a little 
over £400,000. However, the month contained three working 
days fewer than April, 1910, there being five Sundays, Good 
Friday, and a Bank Holiday, whereas in 1910 the Easter 
Holidays fell in March, and there were only four Sundays. 
Besides this we are getting our cereals much cheaper than 
at this time last year. The drop, therefore, does not amount 
to much more than a halt, and we shall require next month’s 
returns before we draw any inference of a serious contraction 
in trade. The following table shows the value of the imports 
and exports for April and for the past four months, together 
with the increases or decreases as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods of 1910 :— 


ApRIL, 1911. 


Imports ......... £51,850,987 — £7,705,244 — 12.9 per cent. 
Exports ......... £35,692,456+4+ £400,241+4 1.1 per cent. 
Re-exports ....... £9,488,811 — £2,369,843 — 11.5 per cent. 


Four MONTHS ENDED APRIL, 1911. 


Imports ...... £229,130,693-4+ £4,425,5214 1.9 per cent. 
Exports ...... £149,940,319 + £13,761,561 + 10.1 per cent. 
Ke-exports .... £37,299,105— £1,335,261— 3.4 per cent. 


I think it is quite possible that we are at the height of 
the long, upward movement of trade, which has been shared 
by few of our competitors. But I am not prepared to 
dogmatise on the present figures. London is certainly extra- 
ordinarily prosperous, and it is likely to remain so for some 
time, barring accidents. 


Lonpon Omnisus COMPETITION. 


The sensational recovery of London General Omnibus 
shares, which dropped last year to about 17, has given place 
to quite a series of panicky fluctuations, for a new omnibus 
company—the “Premier Motor Omnibus Company ”—is 
being floated with a capital of one million. It appears that 
the Daimler Company is manufacturing a new type of motor 
omnibus, and it is floating this new company largely in order 
to provide itself with a market for its manufactures. Hence 
a curious feature in the prospectus as published in ad- 
vance by some of the papers; for the Daimler Com- 
pany guarantees to pay 5 per cent. per annum for a period 
of five years to the shareholders of the new company on the 
paid-up capital for the time being should it not earn so much 
profit in any one of those years. In return the new com- 
pany undertakes to pay the Daimler Company, during a 
period of ten years, 25 per cent. of the profit earned in ex-~ 
cess of the amount available to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the paid-up capital in each year. While the guarantee 
is in force, the Daimler Company has the right to nominate 
three directors, including the chairman and vice-chairman. 
It is difficult to see how two big companies competing for 
London street traffic will be able to pay dividends to their 
shareholders. However, the London General is in possession 
and has made a deal with the Underground; so it should 
be able to outlast any newcomer. 
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APPEALS. | 
oe ee GLERIGAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 


Form 
and leaflets post free NaTionaL CaNINED+ FENCE ivsew E, 27, Regent St., 8.W. 


me ec tes t LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


POOR BOYS 15, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.w. 
of Good character only Trained to become 


BRITISH SAILORS AND USEFUL CITIZENS. 


HOMELESS AND POOR GIRLS BON US YEAR. 


Trained for 


DOMESTIC SE 
s $ _ SERVICE, &e. Persons who effect Profit Policies before the 


| “ARETHUSA” eo“ “CHICHESTER ” end of June will receive 
TRAINING SHIPS 


200 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy and Merchant Service. 5 
Patrons—Their Majesties The King and Queen. 
President—The Earl of Jersey, G.C.B s 


Subscriptions and Donations Urgently needed. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES, 


(Incorporated 1904) 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


Joint Secretaries—H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. P ' l’ 


BIRKBECK BANK] /GPERMIN 


SouTHAMPTON BuiLp1ncs, Hic Hoizorn, W.C. 


2s per cent. INTEREST Essence 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 












































Spermin is the 








All General Banking Business transacted. NATURAL SOURCE OF HEALTH 
ALMANACEK, with full particulars, POST FREE. i i ifi 
pri tall pertionlons, B SS. and vital strength isolated and purified 
from organic bases. 








ge nee EEE In the form of the essence Spermin 


~ TOURS. acts as a 
'|}REVIVER OF VITAL ENERGY 





R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE, 7,000 Tons ; 5,625 Horse-Power. 


£4 4s WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE to the ISLE OF WIGHT, DART- d so stimulates healthy body eae 
* MOUTH, DIEPPE, etc., from London, and Back. which resist disease and retard vital 
£15 158. NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS. decline 


CORONATION NAVAL REVIEW. 


£4 14g. Gd, © ths, 1203t British Channel Pleasure Steamer NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE 


8.8. . BEN- MY-CHREE, 14,009 h. p. 








THE CRUISING COMPANY, Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W. from OVERWORK, 
<== = wa ee ee and MENTAL and PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION brought about by 
APPOINTMENT VACANT, over-indulgence in athletics, will find 
- ae ae a ee oe a corrective in 
(\RGANISING SECRETARY, —W anted k b: Jane 1st for Summer 
. one, capable man, not over 30, with pe te -air tastes, experience PO EH the S S P ERMI N E S S EN Cc E. 
in organising, and in travel; fluent Fre seh or German. Possible 
permanency. General Secretary, Box 267, “Nation” Office, 14, Henrietta It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in 
Stree’, Covent Garden, W.C. | 


all DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
= = and the HEART. 


q Sold in original bottles under the warranty of the ORGANO- 
TYPEWRITING THERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE of Professor Von Poehl 
_ and Sons, by all chemists, 8/6 per bottle. 
YPEWRITING.—MSS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over - PE NT EEN EE 
Mise SEA, 39° St- James's se eet ee A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, Dept. 1, 3, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Pompeian Parchment 
Quality & Price the Inducement 


Your taste and your purse go hand in hand when you choose Pompeian Parchment for your 
writing paper. Pompeian Parchment will appeal to you by reason of its pleasing 























appearance. Its pure, creamy tone, firm texture, ample bulk and parchment-like 
toughness give to it the cachet of quality. Pompeian Parchment adds tone and 
distinction to your correspondence without being itself conspicuous. Pompeian Parchment 
' will appeal to you because it is so remarkably cheap. 

Albert, Duchess and Octavo... 1/- per 5 quires, boxed 

Envelopes to match.. I/- per 100, boxed 





Pompeian Parchment is good enough for ‘anybody and cheap enough for everybody 


Your Stationer can supply you 


Samples free from W. H. SMITH & SON, Wholesale Stationers, Kingsway, W.C 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRINCIPAL—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts: Annual value, £30, tenable for 
three years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship i+ Science: Annual value, £50, tenable 
for three years 

One Arnott Scholarship in Science: Annual value, £50, tenable 
for three years. Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to 
be held in June. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT—Miss SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for 
the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in 
January 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 
£20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are offered for the Course 
beginning in October, 1911. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or 
its equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department be- 
fore July Ist, 1911. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NerLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 3(th and 
3ist, and June ist. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 
for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to the boy 
who does b st in exanination. Council Nominations, value £12 per an- 
num, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 29th and two 
following days. Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 





CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 
Founded 1811. 








Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Assisted by a highly qualified Resident Staff, 
including four University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


with accommodation for 150 boarders. 
Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 


For prospecius apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A., Memorial Hall, E.C. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 





Head Master: ARTHUR Rowntrer, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


For full particulars about Scholarships, and copies of the 


Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MasrTErR, Bootham School, York. 


——$ 


Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON COCOA 


is TEN times more nutritious 
than ordinary cocoa.—vide Lancet. 
COCOA IN PERFECTION. Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 





PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Summer Term begins May 2nd. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 


PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and y Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent babits of 
work. Specialencouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 

reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
Pupils prepared for University. 
Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external +tudents. 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention 1 paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination, 


Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-19%), 
Ist June, 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 





SEATS FOR THE CORONATION. 


CORONATION DAY. WESTMINSTER HCSPITAL. 
Immediately opposite Westminster Abbey and the Royal Entrance. 
UNDOUBTEDLY T iE BE;T SITE IN LON: ON. 

Prices of seats to include light breakfast and luncheon, from five to tv enty 
guineas.—Apply to Secretary, Westminster Hospital. 








__ NATIONALISATION SOCIETY. 
Annual Meeting, 
Westminster Palace Hotel, 
MONDAY, MAY 15th, at 8 p.m. 
Chairman:-Mr. JOHN W. LOGAN, M.P. 


BOOKSELLERS. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists SENT Post FREE. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s. Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d, post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, is. 6d. post free. {post free, 
Bhe Red Letter New Testament, is., 1s. 6d. post free. 

The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free. 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s. 9d. post free. 
The Self-Hxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 64., 15s., and 21s. post free. 


BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 

Catalogue No. 374 (December, 1910) Now Ready, 
Containing many New and Attractive Lines in 

PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





J. POOLE 6G CO., 104, Charisg Cross Road, LONDON 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 
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HOTELS &@ 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














Pesendee Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and © moKing Rooms. 

Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones, Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 


Breakfast, Single, from 56 to 8/-. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


{ Thackeray Hotel—* Thackeray, London.” 
\ Kingsley Hotel—* Bookcraft, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses 








DON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 


30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. — 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. ___Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. _ Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West CliffGdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


eenentieean 




















ROYAL YORK HOTEL. _ ___ LJ. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. _E. Richard, Manager. 
BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ‘Phone 4. _—_—_J.._ Little. 
DEAL, 

BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 





DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
_ Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Mias Randall. 


- GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. | 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. _Proprietor, W. Pearl. 

















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL _ METROPOLE. | 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Promenade. 


Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. 
Premier position. 


LLANELLY. 


Centre of 
Apply W. L. Thomas. 





CL EVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. _Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


J. T. Weaver. 





_Grounds 9 acres. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’ S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1863. H. Challand. 
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PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda __Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. 


Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. 


Sydney Price, Manager. 
TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, a. Shore. pvaeehing Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. __ 


WORCESTER. 
HAKRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. lst Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 





Tel. 297 








Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 
The Comments of Bagshot 
(Second Series). 
No. XV. and Last. 


The Hounds of Fate. 
A Short Story by “Saki.” 


Correspondence: Letters on “Why People do 
not go to Church” ; “The Singular Sex.” 


A Special Review of Mr. H.A. L. Fisher's new 
book, “Republican Tradition in Europe.” 


Reviews of New Novels and Recent Verse. 
F. C. G. Cartoons. Events of the Week, 
ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. May 13. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 














NOTICE. 


Taz Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisaine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 


Bank.” 

Telephones :— Business: Gerrard 4035. [Editorial : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 


Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 


Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 


Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page 
fees matin \ £10 00 £5 00 £210 0 
Other Pages... in 8 00 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line. 


52S, ca’), sage We 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME IX. OF THE NATION 


is ready, and may be obtained free on 
application to the Manager. 
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A Selection from Messrs. J. M. Dent G Sons’ 
Spring List. 


THE FIRST FIVE VOLUMES OF A NEW FRENCH SERIES, TO BE COMPLETED 
IN ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, EMBRACING THE WHOLE FIELD OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 

THE TITLE OF THE SERIES IS 


Tous les Chefs d’Euvre de la Litterature Francaise. 


A Companion Series in French of “ EVERYMAN.” 
1// NET EACH VOLUME IN CLOTH. Complete List will be sent on application. 








NOW READY. A Great Book by a Great Cricketer. 


P. F. Warner’s The Book of Cricket. 


Cr. 8vo. 5s, net. With numerous illustrations from photographs of well-known Cricketers. 


“Mr. Warner is at once reminiscent, descriptive, and practical, so that be the reader’s point of view what it may, if cricket 
means anything to him, he w*'l find matter to interest and attract him."—Daily Telegraph. 





Adam Mickiewicz. 
The National Poet of Poland. By Monica Gardner. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 

The hackneyed accusation brought against English Literature, that its outlook was apt to be insular and 
narrow, must soon be abandoned, for the interest taken in the poetry and fiction of foreign countries increases 
every season. One after another forgotten Continental reputations are re-born upon English soil, and among those 
who are shortly to be recalled to British memory is the Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, who has been dead for 
more than half a century. Miss Monica Gardner’s Biography of Mickiewicz will remind the rising generation how 
the poet was condemned to life-long exile for his bold championship of the oppressed classes of his fellow country- 
men, how he enjoyed the friendship of Goethe, and was at one time acclaimed by all the “literati” in Europe as 
among the greatest poets of his generation. 


John Masefield’s New Novel. 


The Street of To-day. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


‘For long Mr. Masefield has been referred to as a ‘coming man, but the phase which invokes the incentive encomium 
has now been definitely outgrown. Mr. Masefield has ‘come,’ and he is entitled to a recognised position among the select who 
emerge inevitably out of a hazy fame fostered by the few discerning to a universal acclamation far more enduring than that 
accorded to the flashy fashionable.” — Wor/d. 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 


A New Book in this Series by G. Lowes Dickinson. 


Religion and Immortality. 


By the Author of “ Letters from John Chinaman.” 
Cloth, 1s. net. 


‘*Mr. Lowes Dickinson is one of those rare philosophers who have the faculty of expressing difficult problems in direct 
and simple language.”—ScoTt-JAMEs, in Daily News. 


Spain, by A. F. Calvert. 


2 Vols. Royal F’cap. 4to. £2 2s. net. With over 1,700 Illustrations. 


This work, by one whose experience on Spanish subjects is well known to be unique, is the most complete 
work on Spain which has ever been published in English. The photographs are particularly good and the 
letterpress illuminating. 


**Concise, informative, and well arranged. Mr. Calvert’s text forms an ideal accompaniment to the illustrations. There 
are few things worth knowing about picturesque Spain of which one would be ignorant after a perusal of this delightful 


book.” — Glasgow Herald. 
The House of Life. 


By Harrold Johnson. 
Cr. 8vo, 2S. 6d. net. With 22 Reproductions in half tone of the Pictures of G. F. Warts. 


A description in verse of some of the greatest of Watts’ pictures. The artist expressed his approval of 
Mr. Johnson’s work, and wrote to him as follows: “I have had many literary and poetical translations of 
my pictures sent to me from time to time, but I may say that none have seemed to me so much in keeping with 
the work as your “ House of Life.’ ” 


Send for Catalogue and Prospect of above, Books sent Post Free on application. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 19, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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